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Cuapter VII. 


ON THE BRINK OF A FLIKTATION. 


M EANWHILE the solstice night grew at each instant more 


purple, more mysterious. Geff felt himself in love with 
midsummer starlight, with Guernsey, with Tintajeux. Marjorie he 
would fain have engaged for a game of hide-and-seek among the 
neighbouring orchards, or of follow-my-leader along the beach, 
white in the crescent moon’s shining. For what was this poor 
small heiress but a child, with a child’s cold, sweet, unopened 
heart, a child’s quick temper, a child’s readiness for play, in what- 
ever shape play might happen to be offered her! 

“You will not tell me your wish, to-night, Miss Bartrand, 
Never mind. You will tell it me some day. To show you I bear 
no malice, you shall hear mine. My present wish, as I must leave 
Tintajeux, is to return to Miller’s Hotel by the longest road 
possible. You could point it out to me.” 

“T should rather think so!” cried Marjorie brusquely. “If 
you don’t mind a quarter of an hour’s nice hard scramble, your 
plan is to go up the Gros Nez cliffs, about a mile from this, and 
so back to your hotel along the edge of the steep. You are 
tolerably steady on the legs, I suppose ?” 

Tolerably! A too shallow purse, a too well endowed brain had 
combined to force Geoffrey Arbuthnot out of the ranks of the big 
and world-renowned athletes. But ask the All England football 
team, ask the men against whom the All England football team has 
played, if Arbuthnot of John’s be tolerably steady on his legs. 
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“T don’t know that I am unusually feeble, Miss Bartrand. My 
weakness, perhaps, is more of the nerves than the limbs. Point 
out some path to me that you and the Seigneur are in the habit 
of treading, assure me, on your honour, that you think that path 
safe, and perhaps I shall have courage to attempt it.” 

“Well, when you get free of Tintajeux you must go straight 
across the corner of the moor to Les Hiiets. At the end of a few 
hundred yards you will find four water-lanes meet. You must 
take the one that seems to lead away from Petersport and follow 
it until you get to Tibot. You know Tibot, of course?” 

“T am shamefully ignorant, Miss Bartrand. I do not know 
Tibot.” 

“ After that, a brisk two minutes’ down, down, through spongy 
wet earth churning at every step over your ancles, brings you to 
the shore. Right in face of you are the Gros Nez heights, and 
if you get to the top all right (even in broad day it is not con- 
sidered a very safe climb for strangers), your road home will lie 
straight before you, along the edge of the cliffs.” 

Geff Arbuthnot clasped his forehead. 

“When I get clear of Tintajeux I must go across the moor to 
an unpronounceable place where four water-lanes meet. Of these 
I must choose the one that looks least likely to lead anywhere. 
Then down, down, through spongy wet earth churning up to my 
ancles at every step, until I catch sight of the cliffs where I shall 
finally break my neck. Miss Bartrand, will you allow me to ask 
a favour ?” 

“Doubtless.” A gleam of white teeth showed the heartiness 
of the girl’s amusement. “It rests with me, though,” she added 
maliciously, “to say ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ to it.” 

“Unfortunately it rests always with feminine caprice to say 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ to the proposals made by men.” 

The hour, or the moonlight, or some curiously occult and 
unknown influence must have been telling on Arbuthnot of John’s. 
He stood on the brink of a flirtation. 

“ As you may have proved to your cost, sir,” thought Marjorie, 
not quite without a movement of pity. “As you may have 
proved in that hour—I wonder how many years ago—when the 
Devonshire peasant girl decided on becoming Mrs. Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot.” 

“ And my proposal is that you come with me, at least as far as 
the unpronounceable meeting of the water-lanes; start me on 
my downward spongy way to the sea, and then, unless I descend 
too quickly from the Gros Nez cliffs, I shall have a fair chance of 
finding my road home.” 
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To an agonised wife! It might be—so mixed is human happi- 
ness, thought Marjorie ironically—to the least little domestic 
lecture on the subject of late hours. 

“Feminine caprice,” she observed gravely, “is in your favour 
for once, Mr. Arbuthnot. I will look after your interests as far as 
Tibot. After that, your fate will be in your own hands. On the 
outside chance of your getting back alive to your hotel, I may as 
well present you with some rather better flowers.” 

She flitted about, moth-fashion, from’one garden-plot to another — 
ever rifling the choicest and sweetest bloom of each for her basket. 
Afterwards, the lodge gates past, she accompanied Geoffrey across 
a strip of common land and down a few hundred yards of dark- 
some lane to the Hiiets, from which point the trickle of a little 
moorland stream guided them to Tibot. Here, emerging into 
such light as the young moon yielded, the moment came for 
bidding good-night. And here an exceedingly delicate question 
in social tactics presented itself with force to Marjorie’s attention. 
What decorous but strictly indirect message ought to accompany 
her gift of flowers to Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s wife ? 

“You don’t mind carrying things, I hope, sir, as long as they 
are not from the butcher’s, or done up in a brown paper parcel? 
Guernsey is not Cambridge, you know. Grandpapa and I carry 
everything on the end of our walking stick, from a conger eel 
downwards.” 


“T will carry a conger eel for you, any day, with delight,” said 
Geoffrey. 

“T shall remember that speech. I shall present you with a 
conger eel four feet long, in the market, and watch to see you 
earry him to your hotel. To-night I only want you to take these 
flowers for me to—to some one in the town,” observed Marjorie, 
with staid composure. 

But she was in no courageous mood, really. She listened as 
though she would ask counsel of it to the familiar little black- 
veined moor stream, eddying away with chill, clear voice to the 
sea. 

“You have only to command me,” said Geoffrey, with an absurd, 
a reasonless sense of personal disappointment, “and I obey. The 
address of your friend is——” 

“You will have no difficulty about the address. Indeed, I am 
afraid,” stammered Marjorie, “that at present, for another few 
days, I have scarcely a right to speak of the person as my friend. 
The difficulty is, sir, how will you carry the flowers? In your 
hands, you say! A man who would climb Gros Nez cliffs must 
pretty nearly hang on by his eyelashes like the heroes in Jules 
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Verne’s stories ; at times he wants as firm a grip, I can tell you, 
as all his ten fingers can give.” 

“Tf I surmount these terrific perils, if I reach Petersport safely, 
your flowers will share my fate. Don’t be anxious about them, 
Miss Bartrand.” 

Marjorie paused, her face set and thoughtful. After a minute 
or two, with the unconsciousness of self, the ignorance of possible 
misconstruction which rendered her actions so absolutely the 
actions of a child, she unloosened her waist ribbon. A length of 
twine lay in her basket. With this she bound the flower stalks 
firmly together, then knotting her ribbon, she attached it in a 
long loop to the bouquet. 

“ Before setting foot on the cliffs you must pass the loop round 
your neck—so.” For Geff's better guidance she pantomimed her 
instructions round her own girlish throat. “ By that contrivance 
you leave your hands free. And you must take care of my ribbon 
if you please, sir, and bring it back next lesson. It is a bit of 
real Spanish peasant ribbon one of my cousins bought for me in 
Cadiz. <A thing not to be replaced in these parts of the world. 
Good-night, Mr. Arbuthnot.” 

“You have not said half enough. You have not even told me 
whom your flowers are for.” 

“ My flowers are for a person I hope, before long, to know and 
like well.” 

“The description is tantalising. It would scarcely furnish me, 
I fear, with the one name and address of the person wanted, 
among all the narrow, twisting streets of Petersport.” 

“The flowers are, Mr. Arbuthnot, cannot you guess—for whom 
they are meant?” 

“TIT am ill at originating ideas, Miss Bartrand. I can guess 
nothing.” 

‘Because you cannot, or will not, which ? ” 

“ Because I cannot, because I am blankly unimaginative.” 

For a few moments Marjorie stood masterfully inactive. Then 
she flew discreetly back into shadow of the lane. On a slightly 
rising mound she stopped. What light there was touched the 
upper half of her face, and Geoffrey could see her eyes. He 
knew that her mood, for Marjorie Bartrand, was a softened 
one, 

“The flowers are for yourself, Mr. Arbuthnot,” so her voice 
rang through the sea-scented night. “For your better self, you 
understand. Don’t lose my ribbon, and, if you can help it, don’t 
fall over the Gros Nez cliffs. Good-night.” 

And with a wave of her hand—though he was blankly unimagi- 
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native, Geoffrey believed it might be with a wafted kiss from her 
finger tips—she disappeared. 

Geff Arbuthnot’s first experience in snubbing had come to an end. 

Pondering over many things, most of all over the cruelties and 
caprices of youthful woman, he ran lightly down the ancle-deep 
water-lane, then across a miniature bay of argent, shell-strewn 
sands, to the base of Gros Nez cliffs. The ridge rose sheer above 
his head, a dark wall of over a hundred and fifty feet, polished as 
glass to the limit of the breakers, but above that line fissured, 
lichened, rough. 

Miss Bartrand’s sarcasm had not exaggerated the gravity of 
the ascent. The man who in an uncertain light should success- 
fully scale Gros Nez must have not only his hands and feet but 
his wits thoroughly under command. 

And here the loop of ribbon attached to Marjorie’s flowers 
proved of peremptory use. 

I have tried to represent in Geoffrey a man little moved by the 
nicer shades of cultivated or hothouse feeling, a man more likely 
. be wrapped up in one grim fact of the mortuary or dissecting- 
room than in all the pretty uncertainties of sentiment put 
together. But to-night a change had certainly passed over him. 
Before beginning his climb he found a delicate pleasure in 
suspending Marjorie’s bouquet, exactly in the mode her fingers 
had taught him, round his neck. He found a pleasure—the cliff’s 
dizzy height hardly won—in unknotting her ribbon, smoothing it 
out from its creases with a hand unversed in millinery tasks, 
finally in hiding it away, jealously, in the breast-pocket of his 
jacket. 

Concerning this jealousy he asked himself neither why nor 
wherefore. In transitional moments like these. an old tender 
image fading even as a new one rises above the horizon, few of us 
in our inmost thoughts care to be motive-seekers. Geoffrey 
knew that he would not for an empire have let Dinah see that 
ribbon to-night, or any other night. He knew that between him 
and the little girl with carved sweet lips and ebon hair there existed 
a secret. He knew that tutoring was a far pleasanter business 
than he had bargained for, also that the flowers Marjorie had 
given him, and which he carried in his hand, smelt of Tintajeux. 

But he took out his embroidered tobacco pouch, his short black 
clay, notwithstanding. He smoked his cavendish vigorously as 
he trudged back to Petersport. Arbuthnot of John’s might stand 
on the brink of a flirtation. He was not as yet in a state that 
need occasion a man’s staunchest bachelor friends anxiety. 
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Cuapter VIII. 


CROSS-STITCH. 


Drvau was still busied over her embroidery frame when Geoffrey's 
entrance brought the coolness of the night, the wholesome odour 
of heliotropes and roses, into the chronically dinner-oppressed 
atmosphere of Miller’s Hotel. 

Her blonde youthful face looked weary. The lightless, far- 
away expression, which you may always observe as a result of 
unshed tears, was in the glance she uplifted to Geff. 

“What, you are up still! Do you know that it is past eleven, 
Mrs, Arbuthnot ?” 

Four years ago, when Geoffrey first saw Gaston and Dinah in 
the bloom of wedded happiness not two months old, it was decreed 
by Gaston, least jealous of men, that his wife and cousin should 
call each other by their Christian names. 

Upon Dinah’s joyous lips Geoffrey, without an effort, became at 
once a familiar household word—dear good old Geff, through 
whom, obliquely, her introduction to the husband she so passion- 
ately loved had come about. 

But Geoffrey, after a few stammering, painful efforts, abandoned 
the calling of Dinah by her Christian name for ever. 

He could and did call her so, to Gaston only. He intended to 
stand by her heroically, absent, or in her presence; intended, 
God helping him, to be the good brotherly influence of her life 
and of her husband’s. Looking upon the eyes that met his with 
such cruel self-possession, upon the lips which he had once madly 
coveted to press, Geoffrey Arbuthnot realised that he could never 
feel towards Dinah as a brother feels. He resolved that his 
speech, knowingly, should not play traitor to his heart. Gaston’s 
wife must, for him, be coldly, stiffly, conventionally, “Mrs. 
Arbuthnot,” until his life’s end. 

“Yes, I am up still, Geff. There’s no chance of seeing Gaston 
till long past midnight. A lady like Mrs. Thorne, accustomed to 
India and Indian military society,” said Dinah, “ would be sure to 
keep late hours. So I thought I would shade my poppies straight 
through. I must wait for daylight to put in the pinks and 
scarlets.” 

Crossing to the table where Dinah was laboriously stitching, 
Geoffrey seated himself at her side. He looked attentively down 
at her work with those acute, deep-browed grey eyes of his, 

“Your embroidery is very—” he was about to say “ beautiful,” 
but checked himself. The star-strewn night, the hay-scents 
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along the cliffs, the roses of Tintajeux were in his soul, lifting it 
above sympathy with poor Dinah’s wool-work. “ Your embroidery 
is very delicate and smooth,” he went on truthfully. “And how 
quick you are about it! You only began the top yellow rose when 
I stayed with you and Gaston, I recollect, last Easter.” 

Dinah’s pieces of work were on a scale that carried one back to 
the female industry of the Middle Ages, yet was their ultimate use 
nebulous. Vast ottomans, vast cushions, yards of curtain border, 
imply a mansion. And the Arbuthnots’ mansion at present existed 
not. But on what else should a childless woman, cut off from 
household duties, not over fond of books, forlornly destitute of 
acquaintance, and with an ever absent husband, employ herself? 

Once, long ago, the poor girl made Gaston a set of shirts as a 
birthday surprise. ‘These shirts were lovingly, exquisitely 
stitched, as Dinah Thurston had been taught to stitch in her 
childhood. They were also a consummate failure. As a monu- 
ment of patience, he observed, they were beyond praise. As a fit 
—“Well,” said Gaston, kissing her cheek in careless gratitude, 
“it is not a case of Eureka.” 

He never wore them, never knew on what day, in what manner, 
his wife, fired by sharp disappointment, got them out of existence. 
Simply, the shirts did not adjust themselves well round his, 
Gaston Arbuthnot’s, shapely throat. It was not a case of Eureka. 
The subject interested him no further. 

Plain sewing for grown men and women, Dinah promptly 
decided, was fruitless labour. Of dressmaking proper, Gaston 
would never (excuseably, perhaps) suffer a trace in his rooms. 
And so, the sweet fashioning of tiny children’s clothes not belong- 
ing to her lot, Dinah Arbuthnot it would seem had no choice, no 
refuge on the planet she inhabited, but cross-stitch. 

At moments of more than common loneliness she would feel 
that her life was being recorded—mourntully, for a life of two- 
and-twenty—in these large and not artistic embroideries. It 
seemed as though she stitched with a double thread, as though a 
dull strand of autobiography for ever intertwined itself among 
the flaunting roses, the impossible auriculas and poppies that 
grew beneath her hands. 

The piece at which she now worked was begun in London, at 
a time when Gaston used to dine out regularly every night of his 
life, and when his days, from various art callings, were, perforce, 
spent apart from her. As Geoffrey spoke, she could see her St. 
John’s Wood lodging, her afternoon walks in the Regent's Park, 
worked gloomily in with every shade of those topmost yellow 
roses. After London came a short stay at Weymouth. Here 
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Gaston had a “convict study” to make, on order, and with his 
usual good luck, discovered he knew several capital fellows in the 
regiment quartered at Portland. The capital fellows naturally 
delighted in having the versatile artist at mess,and Dinah passed 
almost as many lonely evenings as she had done in London. It 
was in Weymouth she remembered, that her auriculas, her im- 
possible auriculas, began to take colour and shape. And now, in 
Guernsey .. . 

The heavy drops gathered in Dinah Arbuthnot’s eyes ; pushing 
her work frame away, she turned to. Geoffrey. The lamp shone 
on her full. The delicate outlines of her cheek and throat stood 
out before him in startling whiteness. 

“ And so you have come back from your coaching, Geff.” Her 
tone was quiet. Long practice had taught Dinah to repress that 
sound detested by Gaston—as by all husbands—tears in the 
voice. “ How do you like the sensation of being snubbed by an 
heiress ?” 

“Protty well, I thank you,” said Geff. “Snubbing, as you 
know, Mrs. Arbuthnot, is a sensation I got used to in my youth.” 

“ Was the heiress very bad? Did she make you feel miserably 
uncomfortable ? ” 

“No, I cannot go so far as that. I cannot say that I felt 
miserably uncomfortable.” 

“But you don’t care for her? If you keep the work on, it will 
not be for pleasure ? ” 

Dinah’s heart was fuller than it could hold with love for her 
husband. Geoffrey was nothing to her, except the best friend 
that she and Gaston possessed. Yet she asked this question 
quickly, with interest. In her secret consciousness it was an 
accepted fear, perhaps, though Dinah knew it not, that Geoffrey 
would never care, as men care who mean to marry, for any girl. 

“Work that is to be decently done must always be done for 
pleasure.” 

It was Geff Arbuthnot who uttered the aphorism. 

“And your evening, snubbing and all, has been passed 
pleasantly ?” 

“T have breathed ampler air,” Geoffrey made evasive apology. 
man-like. “Ihave seen more blue sea and sky than ever in my 
life before. Miss Bartrand’s snubbing was—not beyond my 
strength. The Seigneur of Tintajeux is a specimen of the old 
scholarly, high-and-dry parson, worth walking any number of 
Guernsey miles to see. Some day, Mrs. Arbuthnot, I shall take 
you with me to Tintajeux.” 

“To come in for my share of snubbing, too?” 
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Dinah asked the question, faintly colouring. 

“Marjorie is a frank, generous-hearted child. You cannot 
think of her in the light of a grown-up woman. She is a Bar- 
trand, with the faults and virtues of her inheritance, the faults— 
pride and temper—visibly on the surface. I am very sure,” added 
Geff, bending his head, as though to examine the intricate 
shading of Dinah’s poppies, “that you and Marjorie Bartrand 
might be fast friends, if you chose.” 

“‘T have no friends,” said Dinah, “ except my own people, down 
home,” of whom, in truth, Gaston allowed her to see little enough, 
“and—and you, Geff.” 

The voice was unfaltering, the fall good mouth was steady. 
Dinah made the admission, not as a matter of complaint, but of 
fact, and Geoffrey’s heart fired. 

“That ‘ friendlessness’ is the one huge mistake of your life,” he 
exclaimed. “Gaston is not selfish, would not be selfish, unless 
your unselfishness forced him into being so. You should never 
have allowed this morbid love of solitude to grow on you. You 
ought to assert yourself, to go into the world at Gaston’s side, 
whether you like it or not.” 

“T should not like it now. When I was a girl, when we first 
married, my heart was light, against what it is now. It was the 
end of the London season, you remember. No, I don’t suppose 
you do?” 

Does he not, though—that late July time when, after seeing 
the marriage over in London, he went back to his scholar’s attic 
in John’s; that Long Vacation when the skies were brazen to 
him, when day and night alike were one feverish pain! 

“Tt was the end of the London season, and when Gaston took 
me to the Opera and twice down to dinner at Richmond, I did feel,” 
confessed Dinah with humility, “that I had it in me to be fond of 
junketing,—oh, Geff, there’s one of my country words! luckily 
Gaston can’t hear it—of pleasure, I mean, and society. But the 
taste has died.” Of what lingering, cruel death, who should 
know better than Geoffrey! “Ladies of my husband’s class have 
not called upon me. I have neither rank, talent, nor a million. 
Without these, Gaston says, no woman can make her way in the 
English world.” 

Hot words were ready to rush from Geoffrey’s lips, but he kept 
them back. To remain on equal terms with husband and wife in 
this strange triangular friendship, did sorely tax his powers of 
self-repression, at times. 

“Gaston would rejoice in knowing that your life was cheer- 
fuller, no matter how the cheerfulness was brought about. He 
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has told me so, often. Now, here, in Guernsey, eight sea-going 
hours removed,” said Geff, lightly, “from English Philistinism, 
what should hinder you from joining in any little bit of ‘ junket- 
ing’ that may offer itself?” 


“The hindrance of having no introduction to the Guernsey 
ladies.” 


“Mrs. Thorne has called on you.” 

“On Gaston. He is dining with them now. He will dine 
with them four evenings a week. Yes,” Dinah’s voice fell, “I 
know, at a glance, the kind of clever person who will amuse my 
husband. Mrs. Thorne is one of them. She is magnetic.” 

“With the magnetism that repels rather than attracts,” re- 
marked Geff. 

“That is your feeling about her. You and Gaston would be 
safe not to admire the same woman.” 

Geoffrey Arbuthnot was mute. Although his face was too 
sunburnt to admit of visible deepening in hue, it may be that 
just then Geoffrey Arbuthnot blushed. 

“You have no change in your character. You could be content 
(a happy thing for your wife, whenever Mrs. Geoffrey appears on 
the scene) with one mood, one voice, one face, day after day, 
before you for forty years. Is not that true?” 

“T am not an artist,” said Geff, after a pause. “For a hum- 
drum man, prosaically occupied, the one face, Mrs, Arbuthnot, 
the one voice,”—ah, fool that he was! his own voice trembled— 
“might constitute as much happiness as we are likely to taste, 
any of us, this side death.” 

“And Gaston is an artist in every fibre.” Poor Dinah’s 
estimate of Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot was invariably Mr. Gaston 
Arbuthnot’s, except that she believed in him a vast deal more 
than he believed in himself. “I ought to know that my dull 
days, my silent evenings, are matters of course. It is not Gaston’s 
fault that he can only get inspiration through change. Some 
day, when the world is bowing down before a really great work 
of his, my hour of triumph will come. Who knows, Geff, if 
Gaston had married in his own class, if he and his wife had led 
just the usual life of people in society—it may be his genius would 
not have fared so well!” 

Dinah never looked more perilously lovely than when, with 
flushed cheeks and kindling eyes, she spoke aloud of her ambitions 
for her husband. The poor girl’s whole life lay in -her one, 
passionate, oft-bruised affection. More than common beauty, a 
look of divine, all-hoping, all-forgiving love, shone on her face at 
this instant. 
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Geff Arbuthnot’ recollected it wanted only ten seconds to mid- 
night, and that he must fly. Had not long habit trained him 
to recognise the moment when flight was his surest, his only 
wisdom ! 

“You and Gaston understand each other, as no third person 
can hope to do, Mrs. Arbuthnot. I consider you the two happiest 
mortals alive, though perhaps you do not know the extent of 
your own happiness.” 

“ And you are off to your pillow, to dream of the heiress who 
has not snubbed you,” said Dinah as he moved from her side. 
““Why, Geff!” For the first time she caught sight of the 
bouquet, somewhat cunningly held in shadow, hitherto. ‘“ What 
roses, what jasmines, what heliotropes! I have been wondering 
all this time what made the room so sweet.” 

And speaking thus, she stretched forth her hand for Marjorie 
Bartrand’s flowers. 

During nearly four years, a portentously large slice of life under 
five-and-twenty, it had been one long case of give-and-take 
between Geoffrey and Dinah, the “take” invariably on Dinah’s 
side. She took his heart from him to start with. She took the 
happiness out of his youth. Silently, unrecognised, Geoffrey 
constituted himself her knight-errant in the hour of his own 
sharpest pain. (Till her death Dinah could never know the part 
played by Geoffrey at the time of her engagement and marriage.) 
In a hundred ways he had since steadied her husband in the path 
of right. By a hundred unselfish actions he had smoothed nascent 
domestic discontents, any one of which might have worked deadly 
havoc with Dinah’s peace. 

She had received all his devotion—a prevalent weakness, it is to 
be feared, among gentle, unimaginative women of her type—as 
the simplest thing in the world! 

If Dinah, as once there was promise, had had children, doubt 
not that her moral nature must have widened. But this was not 
tobe. A tiny, dying creature held between weak arms for half a 
day ; some yellowing, never-used baby clothes, jealously hidden out 
of Gaston’s sight ; a kiss stolen, when her husband was not by to 
see, from any fair cottage babe she might chance to come across 
in her walk—this much, and no more, was Dinah to know of 
motherhood. 

And the love blindly centred on Gaston had in it an element which, 
although the word is hard, must in justice be called selfishness. 

“ Nothing Gaston likes so well as the smell of flowers on his 
breakfast table.” And Dinah still carelessly held out her hand 
in a receptive attitude. “He says his brain must be like the 
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brains of dogs or deer—smell colours all his thoughts. You will 
see, Geff! Those heliotropes and roses will just set him kneading 
some new idea into clay to-morrow morning.” 

But the heliotropes and the roses did not quit Geoffrey’s hand. 

In this moment, ay, while Dinah was speaking, a current of 
new, keen, healthful feeling had swept through him. He felt 
more thoroughly master of himself than he had done since that 
May evening when he first blindly surrendered his will, with his 
heart, to a blonde girl watering flowers through a casement 
window at Lesser Cheriton. Marjorie’s roses, fresh from her pure 
touch, a friendly gift from the world-scorning child who, somehow, 
looked upon her tutor as out of the scope of scorn, were his. 
If Gaston needed inspiration from flower-scents, Doctor Thorne’s 
garden, any other garden than that of the Seigneur of Tintajeux, 
must supply the inspiration. 

He made a dexterous exit, rushed away, boy-fashion, light of 
spirit, three steps at a time, to his own room. And before half a 
minute was over Dinah Arbuthnot had forgotten him. Poor old 
faithful Geff, his lesson-giving, his heiress, his bouquet—what 
were these, nay, what were the alien concerns of the universe to a 
pathetically tender soul, quick smarting under its own immediate 
and narrow pain! 

Had Linda Thorne the power of holding an artist’s restless 
fancy captive, the genius of making time pass swiftly, the talent of 
clever talk, of giving genial little dinners, of dressing perfectly ? 
Above all, was she a woman to expect nothing whatever in return 
for her devotion? A woman, strong enough to be philosophical, 
even, towards a rival who should vanquish her, in her own world 
with her own weapons? If she were thus gifted—Dinah moved 
to the window and looked out across the hotel garden to a point 
between an opening in the trees where the sea showed blue and 
foamless—if Linda Thorne were thus gifted, then might to-night 
be taken as a foretaste of what the next six weeks, the bloom and 
glory of a mid-Channel summer, had in store for herself! 


Cuapren IX. 


HALF WAY TOWARDS LITTLE GO. 


“Srxties” and “forties” are traditions, happily, of the past. 
Although Sarnian spinsters may still go out to tea with a maid 
and a hand-lanthorn, the number of their candles is no longer a 
rigorous type of their social condition. 

But the society of an island, twelve miles long by four broad, 
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must always be cousin-german to the society ofa ship. Wherever 
choice is circumscribed, human nature tends to eclecticism. 
Sixties and forties may have had their day. A stranger is 
amazed, still, at the number of island families who do not visit 
other island families, seemingly from hereditary topographical 
reasons. The Eastern people have not much to say to those of 
the West. The country districts hold scanty intercourse with 
the townsfolk. 

At the time I write of, the remote little peninsula of Tintajeux 
was probably the most exclusive parish in the island. 

“While we were on terms with the Rector of Noirmont we 
had four people in our set,” Marjorie would say. ‘“ The Rector 
of Noirmont, his wife, the Seigneur of Tintajeux, Marjorie Bar- 
trand. Since grandpapa and M. Noirmont had their big Latin 
fight we have split up into further faction. Our set consists of 
the Seigneur of Tintajeux and Marjorie Bartrand. We are a 
nation of two.” 

Of the things done and left undone by the Petersport inhabi- 
tants, this nation of two was ofttimes as ignorant as though some 
dark continent divided them. The dances, picnics, military 
bands, garden parties, and general gossip of urban life, concerned 
the Bartrands languidly. Old Andros had his farming, his dogs, 
his classic authors, and a curiously mixed performance which he 
called parochial work, to occupy him. Marjorie had her study, a 
boat, fishing-tackle, gardening tools; in days not so very far 
distant, had a carpenter's bench; all the wholesome outdoor 
interests of a country-nurtured child. If Cassandra Tighe 
chanced occasionally to rattle round in her village cart and com- 
municate to them the last town news, they heard it: rarely, 
otherwise. 

It thus happened, Cassandra remaining away with her nets and 
her sea monsters in Sark, that the comedy in course of rehearsal 
between Geff and Marjorie went on for several days without 
interruption. The master and pupil met seldom, save during the 
hours of work, when Geff, professionally severe, discouraged idle 
conversation. It did not become easier to Marjorie than it had 
seemed on the first night of their acquaintance to say the words, 
Your wife. The terms on which they met were frank; slightly 
stiffer, perhaps, under the broad sun of noon than they had been 
among the syringa blossoms by starlight! They stood, on the 
outside, at least, in the position of any commonly dense freshman, 
and of a coach, conscientiously minded to get his man, if possible, 
through Previous. 

On the outside. Growing to know Marjorie’s transparent 
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nature better and better, deriving keen refreshment from the 
badly-trained, fine intelligence which might have risen so high 
above the commonly dense freshman’s level, Geoffrey grew, 
hourly, more sensible that their seasons for meeting were “ower 
lang o’comin’,” that each intervening day was a space of time to 
be lived through! At this point stood Geff. Secure, she was fain 
to think contented, in the knowledge of a Mrs. Arbuthnot’s 
existence, Marjorie worked with an unstinted zeal, a vivid delight, 
such as the whole defunct race of governesses, morning or 
resident, had failed to awaken in her. 

So things progressed, through half a dozen lessons. Then, one 
sunless afternoon, sky and sea and speck of island painted in 
half-tones, misty, dubious as the happiness of human life, came 
the rattle as of a score of chained captives along the avenue of 
Tintajeux. Marjorie, pacing up and down the schoolroom as she 
boldly struggled with the irregularities of a Greek verb, re- 
cognised the sound of Cassandra’s cart-wheels. Pushing Delectus 
and exercise books aside, she ran forth joyfully to meet her friend. 
Had not important news to be told? Our Cambridge B.A. 
thinking good things possible in the direction of Girton, the 
emancipation of those benighted Spanish women, who only know 
how to manage their house or fold their mantilla gracefully, a 
few prospective inches advanced ! 

“ You are inkier than ever, Marjorie Bartrand.” 

This was Miss Tighe’s first personal observation, thrown back 
over her shoulder as she knotted Midge, the unkempt Brittany 
pony, to a rail, with one of the sundry odds and ends of rope 
stowed away in readiness within that all-containing cart of hers. 

“Only about the wrists,” Marjorie pleaded, holding out the 
sleeve of her holland pinafore. 

“But I don’t see that University teaching puts flesh on your 
bones. You are growing too much like that picture of your 
mother. Eyes are all very well, especially handsome ones, but 
one wants something more than eyes in a face. You would have 
done much better ”—who shall say Cassandra was not right— 
“much better to come with Annette and me to Sark, jelly-fish 
hunting.” 

The speech gave an impression of being double-shotted. But 
Marjorie with unwonted meekness made no retort until she and 
her visitor were within shelter of the drawing-room. There, in the 
familiar presence of the buhl Cupids, of the miniature Bartrands, 
who had dined, danced, loved or hated each other, and gone to the 
guillotine with such easy grace, the girl felt herself protected— 
oh, Marjorie, from what dim vision of a sin could that white soul 
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need protection? She began the story of her days, and of her 
intercourse with Geff Arbuthnot, bravely. 

“T feel half-way towards Little Go, Miss Tighe. I get my six 
hours’ teaching a week, and a 

“You have always had teaching in abundance,” remarked Cas- 
sandra, wilfully misinterpreting her. “Since you were twelve, 
you have had Madame Briquebec six hours a week.” 

“Madame Briquebec—a music mistress! ” 

“Six hours’ lessons, and twelve hours’ practice. It would 
require a Cambridge mathematician,” observed Cassandra, “to 
reckon how many years’ solid capital, out of a lifetime, are given 
by young women to such an instrument as the piano!” 

“T am not talking of the piano, as you know, Miss Tighe;” 
cried Marjorie, the heart within her rallying at the scent of 
coming strife. “I never practised less for poor old Madame 
Briquebec than I do now. I talk of my six ‘hours’ solid reading 
with Mr. Arbuthnot.” . 

“Ah! I trust you find Mr. Arbuthnot solidly satisfactory ?” 

“My tutor thinks well of my staying power. Mr. Arbuthnot 
sees no reason why, if I gave my life up to it for four years, I 
should not, some day, come out low in a Tripos.” 

“Mr. Arbuthnot, like the rest of the world, knows, perhaps, 
upon which side his bread is buttered.” 

The suggestion was Cassandra’s. 

“ Bread—buttered! Let me tell you, ma’am, I think that a 
most harsh speech! Yes!” cried Marjorie Bartrand, her face 
aflame, “and verging on spiteful. A speech most unworthy of 
Cassandra Tighe.” 

“To my mind the subject scarcely necessitates so much indig- 
tion, Marjorie.” 

“ And, to mine, it does. If you implied anything, it must be 
that Mr. Arbuthnot flatters me from motives of self-interest, 
which is vile.” 

Old Cassandra took off her leather driving-gloves; she pressed 
out their folds slowly. Then she examined a signet-ring, 
masculine in size and device, that was always worn by her on the 
third finger of the left hand. 

“Mr. Arbuthnot comes to visit you, professionally, three 
days a week.” Speaking thus she did not lift her eyes to the 
young girl’s face. “He comes to Tintajeux, at other times, 
naturally ?” 

“He came on that first evening when we engaged him—TI mean, 
when Mr. Arbuthnot was good enough to promise to read with 
me. It was fine warm weather, you must remember—the night 
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before you left for Sark. Grandpapa invited Mr. Arbuthnot to 
drink tea with us, and afterwards I walked as far as the Hiiets, 
to put him on the right track for getting home by Gros Nez.” 

“He speaks to you, frequently, of the poor, stay-at-home, 
Griselda wife, I make no doubt.” 

The blood rose up, less at the question than at Cassandra's way 
of putting it, to Marjorie’s cheeks. ; 

“My tutor has never spoken to me of Mrs. Arbuthnot. You 
decided, Miss Tighe, that day when we talked it over under the 
cedars, that there might be an indelicacy in my mentioning her 
too abruptly. And during our hours of reading we work, and 
work hard. I think,” said Marjorie, lifting her small face aloft, 
“that as regards the learning of classics and Euclid, it matters 
nothing to me whether Mrs. Geoffrey Arbuthnot stay at home or 
walk abroad.” 

“Mrs. Geoffrey!” repeated Cassandra. ‘ Oh, that certainly is 
not the name. I may have led you wrong in the first instance. 
Geoffrey is not the name of the man people talk so much about.” 

Marjorie walked off to the schoolroom, from whence she presently 
returned with Geoffrey’s card, one that he had enclosed in his 
first stiff business note to the heiress of Tintajeux. 

“Samson, Samuel, Cyril. Iam nearly sure of Samson,” mused 
Cassandra. “ Accuracy as to names and dates was a kind of heir- 
loom in our family.” 

“The name of my coach is Geoffrey,” said Marjorie Bartrand. 
“Behold it, Miss Tighe, in black and white—Geoflrey Arbuthnot, 
B.A., Cantab.” 

“T cannot make this out at all. The whole thing is so fresh 
in my memory. Coming up from the harbour I called in at 
Miller’s. It was but human to ask that poor, weak, unreliable 
woman about her throat. Well, although she has swallowed Dr. 
Thorne’s drugs, Marjorie, she is recovering. Nature is so perverse 
in these chronic invalids.” 

“ Recovering sufficiently to retail a fruity bit of gossip, which 
Miss Tighe enjoyed. I wonder whether the world was as scandal- 
loving in your days?” said Marjorie, addressing the calm-eyed 
group of Bartrands beside the chimneypiece. ‘“ You were not a 
moral generation. Perhaps when glass heads were universal, 
stone-throwing was less in vogue.” 

“Poor Mrs. Miller threw no stones. She told me plain and sad 
facts about these young Arbuthnot people. The husband for ever 
philandering in the train of certain idle ladies belonging to our 
island society, the wife watching up for him till all hours of the 
morning, people, very naturally, speculating right and left 
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But Cassandra Tighe stopped short. Like an arrow from a bow 
Marjorie’s slip of a figure had shot across the drawing-room. 
She stood at her old friend’s knee. A pair of eyes glowing with 
all the force of strong, fiery, yet most generous temper, looked 
down upon Cassandra’s face. 

“T hate the speculations of malicious tongues, Miss Tighe. I 
will never believe that Geoffrey Arbuthnot ‘ philanders,’ whatever 
the term means, or treats his wife neglectfully. I know him to 
be manly, straightforward, true. I think Griselda ought to be 
happy, oh! happy quite beyond the common lot.” 

The last words were not uttered without a quiver of Marjorie 
Bartrand’s lip. 

Miss Tighe finished, we may well believe, with the theme of 
love and lovers some thirty-five or forty years before the present 
time. Was the subject ever of vital personal moment to her? A 
jealously worn signet-ring, the portrait of a scarlet-coated, dark- 
eyed lad that hung in her drawing-room, were the only evidence 
to warrant intimate friends in hazarding a tentative “yes.” Her 
present interests, said the people of a young and irreverent gener- 
ation, were of fish, fishy. Are fibres discernible under the micro- 
scope in a dogfish’s brain? Can a mollusc see, or only distinguish, 
between light and darkness? One thing was certain. In Cassandra 
Tighe’s breast lingered all tender, all womanly sympathy in the 
troubles of humanity at large. And something in Marjorie’s voice 
touched her, not to distrust, but compassion. She looked, with the 
pair that is half foreboding, at the young girl’s ardent, indignant 
face. 

“ Marjorie Bartrand, we are old friends. You always take the 
lectures I give you in good part.” 

“T may do so occasionally, Miss Tighe, very occasionally. Let 
us keep to facts.” 

“T hope you will take a little lecture in good part, now. Drive 
to Petersport to-morrow, and call on Mrs. Samson Arbuthnot.” 

“Mrs. Geoffrey Arbuthnot. With so many fables afloat, let us 
snatch, ma’am, pray, at whatever truth we may.” 

“Mrs. Geoffrey, if you choose. Although my conviction is 
unshaken. Drive in to Petersport to-morrow. Call upon your 
tutor’s wife. Remember her want of birth and education, imagine 
a little excusable jealousy. Put yourself, in short, in her place, 
and I am sure your good heart——” 

“T have no heart. Grandpapa, the whole of my governesses, 
have impressed that upon me often.” 

“Your good common sense, then, will teach you how you can 
best befriend her. That is my lecture.” 
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Marjorie moved away into the nearest window. She looked 
out, athwart garden, orchard, moor, towards the Atlantic, grey, 
sullen, as though the season had gone back from June to 
December. A sense of deeply wounded pride, of cruel, inexplic- 
able disappointment mingled in the girl’s heart. 

“T ought to have done the right thing,” so she communed with 
herself. “I ought to have done it at once. I have just drifted 
into meanness. As though it could matter to us, Bartrands, if 
every woman in the island declined to call on Mrs. Arbuthnot. 
It was you, Miss Tighe,” she turned round incisively on Cassandra, 
“who preached to me the gospel of Mammon.” 

‘And one hears such nice things said of her, poor dear. The 
faults are so obviously the husband’s. Really, if I could have 
known all one knows now, my wisest advice would have been—keep 
clear of them both! In these prickly affairs, in anything con- 
nected with a misalliance, you are pretty sure to get your hand 
stung, whichever way you grasp your nettle.” 

* Too late in the day for mournful regrets, Miss Tighe. I have 
not kept clear of Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot.” 

“The more the pity. As matters stand, Marjorie, I know that 
your conduct will be full of the sweetest tact. We have a few 
old-fashioned rules,” said good, well-meaning Cassandra, “ to guide 
us in our perplexities. The first is, to do unto others as we would 
they should do unto us.” 

“To day is not Sunday.” Marjorie’s foot tapped a quick little 
tune on the polished floor. “ Please don’t let us have Sunday talk.” 

“ How should we feel if we were Mrs. Arbuthnot? If you were 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, how would you wish Marjorie Bartrand should 
do unto you.” 

Cassandra’s tone was plaintively sentimental, infalliblest tone 
of all to stir up mischief, never far from the surface, in Marjorie 
Bartrand’s heart. 

“How should I feel if I were Mrs. Arbuthnot? Wish that I 
had my precious liberty back of course, and envy every girl I met 
hers—the natural feelings, one would hope, of all well-conducted, 
sensible married women. Ah,” ejaculated Marjorie, folding her 
lithe arms, and with darkness like that of a swiftly-gathered 
thunder-cloud on her Southern face, “and to hear people talk as 
though such things as roaming husbands and weeping wives were 
necessities, as though the doom of the serpent was laid upon every 
son and daughter of Adam. A Diéu ne plaise that it should be 
so! There is one girl,” striking her breast emphatically, “in Her 
British Majesty’s dominions who will shed tears for no man while 
she lives!” 
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“We will hope so, Marjorie,” said Cassandra as she put on her 
driving-gloves. “A good many of us have held the same opinions 
at seventeen, and yet had occasion to modify them later on.” 


Cuarter X. 
“THEY SAY——” 


Bur the thunder-shower soon broke, the blue sky showed beyond. 
Tears Marjorie Bartrand shed none. What sorrows had she of 
her own, what sweetheart, philandering or otherwise, to weep for ? 
In regard of Geoffrey’s unknown wife, her brief-lived cynicism 
shifted, ere Cassandra had been gone an hour, into most genuine, 
most girl-like pity. After an outburst of temper, however scornful 
or unjust, there was ever in Marjorie’s heart a pungent and fiery 
fidelity which led her back, straight as magnet to steel, to her 
better self. 

That she should be disappointed in Geoffrey’s character was, 
she told herself, inevitable. What is there in any man that one 
should not, on close acquaintance, be disappointed in him. She 
had thought, judging from frank and plainly given confidences, 
that she knew to a minute how her tutor’s time was passed here 
in Guernsey. A little hospital work daily, Geff having met an 
old college friend in the house surgeon; a little study for his 
next Cambridge exam ; a good deal of boating ; a good many walks 
round the island; three days a week his reading with herself at 
Tintajeux. The picture had been a clear, a pleasant one in 
Marjorie’s sight. And now matter so alien as this of fashionable 
fine ladies, midnight domestic scenes, idlers speculating right and 
left, must come, unwelcome and ugly blots, on the canvas. 

She was disappointed in Geoffrey, personally. She felt, with 
the certainty of her age, that she could not work under him again 
with the bright unblemished interest of the past days. The 
change of feeling should be made up, Marjorie determined, by 
kindness shown to his wife. On Mrs. Arbuthnot she pledged 
herself to call to-morrow. Meantime, yes, during the forenoon 
lesson, she would assume a sterner manner towards this recreant 
husband, this sober-mannered student who, after all one hoped of 
him, was so little raised at heart above the pitiful vanities of his 
sex. 

And in the first place her own waist ribbon must be summarily 
returned. This was Marjorie’s resolve when her head rested ou 
its pillow. The waist ribbon which, for fear of wounding Geoffrey's 
feelings (his wife’s, perhaps, vicariously), she had suffered her 
tutor to keep, must be returned. Looking upon him in this new— 
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alas! to Marjorie’s experienced mind, this too familiar—character 
of a philanderer, she could imagine him, married though he was, 
exhibiting that bit of ribbon among his companions as a trophy. 
“A gift, don’t you know, bestowed on one by a fair hand that 
shall be nameless.” Or he might show it among the idle fine 
ladies—oh, the hot shame at Marjorie’s sleepy heart—the idle 
ladies in whose train he followed, while his wife, ignorant of 
Euclid or Greek, but not devoid of human nature, shed tears, not 
one single drop whereof the man was worthy, at home. 

Marjorie Bartrand fell asleep in a state of the most pointed and 
virtuous indignation. Morning brought her back, as it brings 
back all of us, not to accidental emotion but to the common habit 
of life. Her habit was to rise the moment her eyes unclosed, 
open her window, and gladly welcome the new day. She did so 
now. Standing in her white night-dress, the elastic air blowing 
on her face, she looked across a corner of orchard to the spot 
where Geoffrey, the crescent moon shining, plucked the briar 
roses above her reach. Away in the distant fields she saw the 
Seigneur, whose hour for rising was five, as he walked to and fro 
with firm slow step among his men. On her dressing-table lay 
an algebra paper, always her hardest work, which she intended 
resolutely to “ floor ” before her tutor’s coming. 

How sweet life was, thought the little girl, how full of fine, 
things that no man’s hand can take from us! Might it not be 
wisdom, even in a Mrs. Geoffrey Arbuthnot, as she had committed 
the error of marriage, to make the best of it—enjoy the sun 
that shone, the wind that blew, by day, and look upon sleep, not 
weeping, as the state for which nature designs our race at mid- 
night! 

After a swim in the bay, a brisk run up to the manoir, Marjorie, 
with hunger befitting her years, kept her grandfather in excellent 
countenance at his breakfast, a solid country meal at which broiled 
fish, ham and eggs from the farmyard, home-made rolls and 
Guernsey buttered cake predominated. Then she went to the 
schoolroom, and long before a figure she watched for rose above 
the moor’s horizon, had got the better of her paper. 

Her wits were at their brightest this morning. Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot, for the first time since they had known each other, 
threw out a few crumbs of praise when the reading closed. 
Crumbs of plain household bread, be it understood—no sugar, no 
spice—but that caused Marjorie’s heart to beat, the blood to leap 
swiftly into her mobile, all-confessing face. 

Geff watched her with admiration he sought not to hide. They 
had been working under the cedars, as was their habit in these 
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fair summer forenoons. A solitary beam of sunlight pierced the 
thick and odorous shade. It fell full on Marjorie, looking more 
like a child than usual in an unadorned cotton frock, and with 
her silky raven hair spread out to dry, unconfined by comb or 
ribbon, over her shoulders. 

“The endowments of life certainly don’t go to those whe need 
them most.” Geff gave utterance to the truism with the want of 
preface that was his habit. ‘“ Many a pale-faced, hard-working 
village schoolmistress would have her path smoothened by possess- 
ing a tenth part of your brains. While for you——” 

The words were leaving his lips in blunt fidelity. They were 
not well considered words, perhaps. Which of us can stand on 
mental tiptoe every hour of the twenty-four? But they were 
about as innocent of premeditated flattery as was ever speech 
offered by man to civilized woman. 

Marjorie interrupted him shortly; dormant indignation 
against poor Geff as a frequenter of idle society, a midnight 
reveller, a careless husband, flaming forth on him, lightning 
wise. 

“For me, Marjorie Bartrand, living on rose leaves in Tintajeux 
Manoir—oh ! I should be equally charming with brains as without 
them, should not I? Thank you immensely for the compliment, 
sir. If I could change places I would rather be the village 
schoolmistress, plainly doing her day’s work for her day’s wages, 
than live idly on all the rose leaves, all the flatteries, the world 
could heap together.” Then lifting her eyes, a look in them to 
pierce a guilty man’s soul, ‘“‘ At what time should I be likely to 
find Mrs. Arbuthnot at home?” she asked him with cold direct- 
ness. “I shall drive in to Miller’s Hotel. I shall call on Mrs. 
Arbuthnot this afternoon.” 

A flush of undisguised pleasure went over Geoffrey’s face. All 
these days he had hoped that some offer of the kind would come 
from Marjorie, not doubting that in this small island rumours of 
Dinah’s beauty, perhaps of Dinah’s troubles, must have reached 
as far as Tintajeux. 

“Tam afraid Mrs. Arbuthnot is to be found at home at most 
hours.” 

“So I am told.” 

“ Dinah goes out too little in this fine June weather.” 

“Mrs. Arbuthnot must amend her ways. ‘To-day is our 
Guernsey rose show. There will be military bands playing, 
dandies promenading,” said Miss Bartrand witheringly, as she 
glanced at Geff’s undandified figure, “fine ladies thinking and 
talking of everything under God’s sun save the roses. Some of 
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Mrs. Arbuthnot’s friends will surely tempt her to join the gay 
crowd in the arsenal ?” 

“ Dinah has no friends. I mean, we have been too short a time 
in Guernsey to look for many visitors. In the matter of visiting- 
cards, ladies, I am told, are prone to be sequacious.” 

So did Geff, with single-minded good-will, seek to round off the 
edges of Dinah Arbuthnot’s isolation, of Gaston’s neglect. 

“And yet they say,” cried Marjorie, her heart palpitating well 
nigh to pain, “that Mrs. Arbuthnot’s husband has acquaintance 
without stint.” 

“You must not believe half ‘ they’ say, when men and women’s 
domestic concerns are the theme of conversation. Mrs. Arbuth- 
not’s husband chanced to meet accidentally with a Doctor and 
Mrs. Thorne here. The lady was a friend of former student days 
in Paris. It was the kind of meeting,” added Geff apologetically, 
“in which a man has no choice but to renew an acquaintance, 
and——” 

“And Linda Thorne, of course, has called upon Mrs. Arbuth- 
not?” 

The question came like a sword-thrust from Marjorie Bartrand. 

“T...I1 am afraid... not yet,’ answered Geoffrey, with 
hesitation. 

Gaston’s careless conduct in regard of Dinah was just the one 
subject that could occasion straightforward Geoffrey’s tongue to 
stammer. 

“Ah! Linda Thorne has not called on Mrs. Arbuthnot. That 
lowers one’s opinion,” mused Marjorie, “ not too high at any time, 
of Linda Thorne.” 

“When you meet Dinah you will see that she is a woman to 
care little for the common run of morning callers.” 

“‘T shall endeavour just the same to make her care for me.” 

Marjorie’s tones were icy, a swell of curiously mixed feeling 
was in her breast. 

‘Endeavour will not be needed. I never made too sure,” said 
Geff modestly, “that you would pay this visit. But I know that 
Dinah, in her heart, is more than prepared to bid you welcome.” 

He rose, visibly reluctant, from the cool green sward. Then 
with a sense that some subtle, intangible change had crept into 
his relations with his pupil, Geff prepared to take his leave. 

But perilous stuff had yet to be dislodged from Marjorie 
Bartrand’s conscience. She would not call upon the wife while 
that bit of Spanish ribbon, a loan made in a moment of foolish 
high spirits, remained unchallenged in the husband’s possession. 

“T hope you have taken care of something I lent you, sir. A 
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piece of coloured ribbon tied round those flowers I sent, the first 
evening grandpapa and I had the pleasure of knowing you, to 
Mrs. Arbuthnot.” 

“To Mrs. Arbuthnot. This is rough on a man,” cried Geff. 
“Why Miss Bartrand you must have forgotten. Those flowers 
were given to me.” 

“Don’t make too certain of that.” 

“But Iam certain. I can see you as you stood in the strip of 
moonlight by the water-lane, wishing me good-night. Your last 
words were, ‘ the flowers are for yourself—your better self.” 

“ The ribbon at least was given to no one,” retorted Marjorie, 
changing colour under his gaze. “It was-lent to hinder you 
from breaking your neck. You meant to climb the Gros Nez 
cliffs if you could. To do that a real good Guernsey man needs 
his hands, both of them, and I thought it a pity fi 

“The real good Guernsey night should be disfigured by a 
stupid stranger leaving the world too tragically. I thank you 
heartily,” went on Geff,.as the girl blushed deeper and deeper. 
“TI measured the extent of your sympathy to an inch, at the 
time.” 

A ring of absolute independence was in his voice; a suspicion 
lurked there, too, of hardly restrained laughter. For the situation 
was taking hold of him. Let us see, thought Geoffrey, in this 
feather-light matter of keeping or not keeping a morsel of sash 
ribbon, how far the small shrew could be tamed? Let us see 
which of the two should fitly, in the end, be styled conqueror. 

So he thought, by no means forecasting that this feather-light 
matter of keeping a morsel of sash ribbon might be the pivot on 
which his life’s fortunes should one day turn. 





Cuarrer XI. 
DODO’S DESPAIR. 


“ My sympathy, I believe, was rightly bestowed,” said Marjorie 
frigidly. ‘“ I would not see the poorest wandering pedlar start for 
the Gros Nez cliffs without helping him to the extent I helped 
you. Even a pedlar might have a wife at home, sir. A foolish 
fond creature, shedding tears of anxiety for him in his absence.” 

The side-thrust did not seem to scathe Geoffrey’s conscience as 
it should have done. 

“Would you make it a special point that this married pedlar 
should return you your ribbon, Miss Bartrand ?” 

“T make it a point that Mr. Arbuthnot shall do so.” Marjorie 
delivered her ultimatum unflinchingly. “The ribbon is worthless 
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except as a memento of some happy days I spent in Cadiz once, 
totally worthless to any living person but me.” 

“ And why should it not be a memento of happy days spent in 
Guernsey by myself? ” 

She looked him straight between the eyes, too hotly, danger- 
ously irate to make immediate answer. 

“Suppose, leading a prosaic life in the thick of bricks and 
mortar, that length of ribbon could act as a kind of talisman.” 

“T don’t understand you in the least.” 

“ A charm bringing back to one’s tired eyes and heart the blue 
summer night, the smell of moon-coloured hay fields, the whole 
moment when it was given to me.” 

“JT will suppose nothing of the sort. It was not given. This 
is vapid, sentimental talk,” said Marjorie, concentrating her 
thoughts firmly on absent Dinah. “ And I abhor sentiment.” 

“On that solitary point we agree.” 

“The ribbon I lent you to tie round Mrs. Arbuthnot’s flowers 
is just a yard of woven, parti-coloured silk. Buy the best match 
you can find to it, in the nearest mercer’s shop. It will be as 
good a talisman.” 

“ Are you a materialist, Miss Bartrand? Would you say that 
the ragged colours of one of the Duke’s regiment, the pennants 
of one of Nelson’s ships, were so much woven silk, more or less 
stained and weather torn?” 

“TI do not see that my sash ribbon can or should be of the 
smallest interest to Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot,” observed Marjorie, 
the blood leaping, more swiftly than it had done under his praise, 
to her cheek. 

In this moment she was a woman, the childish cotton frock, the 
hair hung out to dry, the slim immature figure notwithstanding. 
A dawning of her sex’s shame burned at her heart as she turned 
her looks away from him. In this moment, were it possible to 
assign place and date to matter so intangible, I should say that 
Geff Arbuthnot first, distinctly, began to fall in love. 

“And suppose I feel that your sash can and ought to be of the 
greatest possible interest to me?” he urged. 

Marjorie found no answer to her hand. If she had been reared 
under a different rule to Andros Bartrand’s, if she had associated 
more with girls, had frequented afternoon-teas and garden-parties, 
she would, doubtless, even in innocent little Sarnia, have learned 
the formula by which a married man, hazarding idle speeches, 
ought mildly and effectually to be crushed. 

Marjorie knew no more of flirtation or of its dialects than she 
did of Sanscrit. She had gone through an engagement, once, 
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during a brief uncomfortable fortnight ; an experience which took 
the taste for lovers and lovers’ vows most adequately out of her 
young mouth. And now—oh, now she never meant to marry! 
She had her Greek and Latin in the present, a large outlook for 
herself and others in the future. Of flirtation she knew nothing, 
of engagements she knew too much! And she liked Geff 
Arbuthnot, and did not like the duties of repressing his frivolity, 
or of ranging herself against him in the civil wars of his home 
life. Yet to the utmost of her strength should both these duties 
be fulfilled. 

“Your interests were appropriated loug before you ever saw 
me,” she replied at last. “ What hour, this afternoon, would it be 
convenient, pray, for me to visit Mrs. Arbuthnot ?” 

Her tone, her look, might for a moment have suggested to 
Geoffrey that the secret of his youth had made unto itself wings and 
flown to Tintajeux. Only the very supposition were wild! Gaston, 
Dinah herself had never suspected the passionate madness which, 
in the May twilight of long ago, used to draw him night after 
night to the little thatched, rose-covered cottage at Lesser Cheriton. 

“Mrs. Arbuthnot? For anything I know to the contrary, 
Dinah will be at home between three and four o’clock.” 

“And at our next reading, sir, you will bring back my 
ribbon ?” 

“T make no promise.” 

“Of what mortal use can a bit of ribbon be to you, Mr. Ar- 
buthnot.” 

“T have had thoughts of turning this particular ribbon into a 
book-marker,” said Geff, boldly imaginative. 

“A book-marker! I ask you—do you think it honest to keep 
property that belongs to other people ?” 

“My conscience, I must confess, does not prick me.” 

“Tf I order, will you obey ?” 

Marjorie had turned abruptly pale. Her mouth quivered. 

“Tf you order, I submit,” said Geff, watching her gravely. “I 
will never go against your smallest wish, while I live. You shall 
have your ribbon before our next lesson, Miss Bartrand. I promise.” 

The shadow of a quarrel was between them when they bade 
good-bye. And at the thought of this shadow Marjorie’s illogical 
spirit was sore vexed. But I think Geff Arbuthnot walked back 
to town with a lighter spirit in his breast than had reigned there 
since the moment when he first saw Dinah and Gaston as lovers, 
hand clasping hand, in the little Cambridgeshire orchard. 

His knowledge of young girls, their instability, their hot and 
cold fits, their tempers, their fluctuating emotion, had been 
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derived from books. So his theories on the subject were mainly 
worthless. But men who in after days rival neither Thackeray 
nor Balzac, do often, during one phase of their own experience, 
make keen enough guesses as to the source of female weakness. 
Geoffrey felt, with an instinct’s force, that Marjorie Bartrand’s 
blanched cheeks, her quivering lip, her passionate tones, were not 
the outcome of childish anger. He felt, with an instinct’s force, 
that the girl herself was a child no longer. Whither must this 
altered state of things tend ? 

The question was complex ; and Geoffrey willingly let it rest. 
As he walked, the warm air was briar-scented, the birds murmured 
lazy midday nothings to each other amidst the lush hedges, the 
voice of Marjorie Bartrand filled his heart. What need to hope 
or fear for the future when one is twenty-four years old, and the 
actual living hour has a hold, delicious as this, upon the senses ! 


Dinah and her husband were alone together, a quiet little 
picture of domestic still life, when Geff reached the hotel. 

A vine-trellised slip of courtyard lay outside the north window 
of Mrs. Arbuthnot’s sitting-room. Here, during the sunny fore- 
noons, Gaston, picturesquely bloused, found it pleasant to work, 
when he was sufficiently in the vein to work at all. He wore 
his blouse, was in the vein, now. That which two days ago was 
a mass of rough clay, showed the airy outlines of a baby-girl, 
seated on a Brobdingnagian shell, one small foot neatly shoed and 
socked, the other clasped, naked, between her dimpled hands, in 
an attitude of inimitable, three-year-old dismay. 

“We label this work of genius ‘The Lost Shoe,’ or ‘Dodo's 
Despair,’ or some equally pathetic and unhackneyed title,” re- 
marked the sculptor, as Geff entered upon the scene. ‘“ We get 
our somany guineas for it, from our masters, and solicit further 
orders, do we not, Dinah ?” 

“ You should have no master but your art,” was Dinah’s answer. 

“That is easily said. My wife, as usual, Geff, is urging upon 
me to fulfil my mission, to deliver messages, to begin big and 
serious work. But I fancy I gauge my own depths justly. I have 
no messages whatever to deliver to anybody. These trickeries 
of Philistine sentiment,” Gaston pointed with a shapely clay- 
stained hand to his model, “are alwaysasuccess. In the first place, 
they draw tears from Mr. and Mrs. Prud’homme. In the second, 
the dealers approve them. What more can an artist’ s heart 
desire ? ” 

“ Everything,” replied Dinah. 

But she spoke in parenthesis, and under her breath. 
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“ Am I anatomical, Geoffrey? This must always be important, 
whether a man work with or without a mission. How about this 
bend in the left knee-joint? Are my muscles right?” 

Geoffrey offered one or two strictly professional criticisms ; 
then after admiring the grace, the charm of the little clay sketch, 
gave his uncompromising moral support to Dinah. 

Whoever possesses genius—well, talent, no need to fight over 
words—lies under the behest of duty; Gaston’s duty, the one 
straight and unmistakable road that lay before him, was to 
abandon conventional prettiness, to go in for the expression of 
the highest thoughts that were in him. 

“Tam destitute of high thoughts,” said Gaston, his refined, 
intellectual face belying the assertion. “I have not the prophet’s 
role. IfI tried to soar, I should immediately afterwards have to 
climb down. I have no original ideas to embody——” 

“ Gaston!” broke, with an accent of denial, from Dinah’s lips. 

“And the dealers, Farrago in Pall Mall especially, are my 
masters. Before I left town Farrago’s advice was memorable. 
‘The market demands nothing classic in statuettes, Mr. Arbuth- 
not. Nothing romantic. Above all, nothing to make us think. 
The market demands trifles, sir, trifles. Objects for the smoke- 
room or boudoir, Domestic amenities, as you agreeably say, for 
Monsieur and Madame Prud’homme! And, for wider sections of 
society, “ flavour.” In any case, trifles. Nothing, if you please, 
to make us think.’ ” ; 

“Instead of obeying,” exclaimed Dinah, “you ought to say, 
‘I, Gaston Arbuthnot, must do such and such work, no other. 
Let Mr. Farrago take my statuettes or leave them, as he likes,’” 

“That style of talk is for giants, my dear child, putting aside 
the fact that I am bound to Farrago for another six months. 
Carlyle talked so to the Edinburgh Reviewers. Viewed by the light 
of after success his talk may sound grand. If Carlyle had not 
speedily written the ‘French Revolution’ it would have been called 
‘ tall’” 

“But I want you to write your ‘French Revolution’ in clay,” 
Dinah persisted. “Here, in Guernsey, you know, you planned to 
make studies, always studies, for the great work you will set 
about in Florence. But then,” a piece of embroidery was between 
Dinah’s hands; she lifted her eyes from her wools and silks at 
this juncture, and fixed them, full of earnest reproach, on Gaston 
“there have been unfortunate throw-backs.” 

“Throw-backs! As how?” Gaston Arbuthnot applied him- 
self to the correction of one of the points anatomically criticised 
by Geoffrey. “As long as Iam bound to Farrago, even feminine 
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morality, my love, will allow that I should be honest. Every 
saleable thing I do must pass, as per contract, through Farrago’s 
hands. Taking one day with another, I have got through rather 
more work than the average, here in Guernsey.” 

“Have you put your own thoughts into form, Gaston? This 
model, when it is finished”—she glanced somewhat coldly at 
“ Dodo’s Despair ”—“ will be a portrait of Rahnee Thorne, simply.” 

“Rahnee Thorne, idealised!” Gaston’s rejoinder was made 
with the unrufiled temper that characterised him. “My clay 
infant has flesh upon her bones, and an infant’s face. Rahnee, 
though I love the child, is but a poor little wizened Bengalee, at 
her best.” 

“Will the portrait of Rahnee’s mamma, the model you have on 
hand at The Bungalow, need to be idealised also ?” 

“Dinah, you should be magnanimous.” And with a movement 
that in a less composed man might have been a shrug of the 
shoulders, Mr. Arbuthnot prepared to clean the clay from his 
hands. “A pretty woman—well, if you shake your head, an 
exceedingly beautiful woman—need never utter a sarcasm about 
a plain one.” 

At the negative compliment a colour, soft as the pure pink 
veining of a shell cameo, stained Dinah’s face. Her breast 
throbbed. And all the time the speech, delicious in sound, 
signified nothing. Gaston had been engaged for days past to 
escort plain Mrs. Linda to the rose show, and felt not the 
smallest temptation to break his engagement. Dinah must be 
magnanimous! Dinah’s husband, after two or three hours’ facile 
work on “ Dodo's Despair,” needed relaxation, and would have it. 

“ You ought to take me to the show, Geff,” she pleaded, turning 
round half jestingly, half in earnest, to Geoffrey. “What would 
Linda Thorne, what would Gaston think, if I suddenly made my 
appearance among all the fine ladies of Guernsey ?” 

“Linda Thorne might have her own views,” said Gaston. 
“When Dinah Arbuthnot shows her face, every fine lady, in 
Guernsey, or elsewhere, must be on the spot eclipsed.” 

Whatever Dinah thought, Geff knew that a certain insincerity 
underlay the speech, and controlled a pungent remark with effort. 
The friendship of the Arbuthnot trio was never more sharply 
paradoxical than at this moment. 

















Adelina Patti. 


I nave had the honour to write for this magazine for some time, and 
many a great name has come under my pen. If I have not done 
justice to those who deserved abler treatment, I should yet call myself 
happy if my sincere effort to be just has been felt by the reader; but 
whether it is because the great men on whom I have written are 
dead and can be calmly judged, or, because there is never half so 
much noise made about a poet or composer as about a great actress, 
especially when that great actress has a divine voice and is a great 
prima donna—whatever the reason, I approach with awe the task of 
giving an idea of the unconditional submission to any of her whims, 
the blind obedience to her dictates on the part of her manager, of her 
public, of her colleagues, of anybody who comes into relation with 
Adelina Patti! 

Adelina Patti, this spoilt child of the century, who sees at her 
feet whomsoever she chooses, called diva and adored as such, who 
is paid in gold weight for every note she utters, accustomed to 
receive five hundred pounds a night in England and double that 
amount in America—Adelina Patti, that realised fairy dream of 
Scheherezade’s thousand and one nights, the adored of everybody, the 
idol of all countries, of Europe and America—Adelina Patti is an 
enigma, a question unsolvable by the sphinx, who will not or can 
not answer it. The enigma begins at her birth. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain in Spain, where she was born of Italian parents, 
the year that gave her daylight was 1842. But if you consult any 
dictionary of biographical matter or herself, the best informed 
authority, you will find invariably 1843 as the year properly 
authenticated. 

You will therefore acknowledge it to be reasonable that I should 
henceforth swear that Adelina Patti the immortal, who cannot die, but 
who has undoubtedly been born, saw the Spanish sun first in 1843. 
I remember Madame Lucca once insisting on my seeing her baptismal 
certificate, because, said she, she had had it copied from the church 
register on purpose to show how many years she is younger than 
Adelina Patti. Madame Patti being engaged at the same theatre 
with so much more salary, the least Madame Lucca could do 
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was to prove that she is younger than Madame Patti. On 
mentioning the matter generally (catch me mentioning details) to 
Madame Patti, the reply vouchsafed me ran thus: “ You see, that 
poor Paulina (Madame Lucca), I don’t know what is the reason of it, 
but everybody is making her out older than she is. Only yesterday 
people here talked such stuff about her. I am sure, and I told them 
so, that she is not more than forty-seven or at the utmost forty-eight 
years old ; but they would have it that she has passed Ja cinqguantaine 
(fifty).” A generous defence, but just fancy Madame Lucca hear- 
ing of it, when she showed me the official statement that she was 
born in 1846, and consequently barely thirty-nine! There I am in 
a fix, as our American friends say; am I to doubt an official paper ? 
am I to doubt a sincere friend’s word? I give it up. Let Madame 
Lucca be younger or older than Madame Patti, it concerns us not. 

Now of course you have heard of Jumbo? And of Ben Butler, 
although you may not exactly see the connection between the two? 
So have you heard and read enough about Polly and Charlie. But 
what you do not know is, that these four names are given by 
Madame Patti to four parrots, the last of whom is her pet. The 
fate of Madame Patti, what she was, what she is, what she ever 
will be, is an enfant prodige. She was a wonder-child, as I 
shall presently show, and she appeared so when at the age of 
eighteen she came before an amazed London public, with no hand 
outstretched to her, yet after her first air in ‘La Sonnambula’ the 
whole audience was stormed, and after her final air (“Ah non 
giunge”) her success was so immediate, so undoubted, so palpably 
permanent, that Mr. Gye at once gave her £200 for the promise 
to sing nowhere else, either in concert or soirée, but at Covent 
Garden. 

I was present on that memorable night when that brilliant career 
was begun and completed in one evening, culminating in the magnifi- 
cent sum of £150 per month, that is for ten performances, being 
secured to her for three years ; £150 per month, that was £400 for the 
whole season of twenty-five to thirty performances—not as much as 
she now receives for one evening. I said that she then appeared a 
wonder-child, and such she is still, The number of small steps which 
she trippingly makes across the stage, all her graceful and petty 
minauderies, in fact the whole charm of her nature, the eternal youth 
of her appearance, are something childlike. Such she was, such 
she is, and unless she carries out her announced intention of leaving 
the stage, a thing very unlikely to occur, such she will be to the last 
day of her performances. 

Adelina Patti was born in Spain from Italian parents. Her 
mother, a distinguished prima donna in her time, of whom I am 
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sorry to say I know nothing, told me once, alluding to her great 
career, ‘Son’ io la Barili,” probably expecting me to be struck dumb 
with awe and amazement at the mention of that great name. But 
as I said before, I am sorry to say I never had heard the name 
before, so that when she said, “I am La Barili,” I pretended to be 
very much impressed, but in reality she might have said, “I am 
Ching-Chang-Hnu,” for all that I knew of La Barili—it would have 
been the same to me. Anyway, song was the cradle of little Adelina. 
She was barely three to four years old when her mother heard her 
running up and down stairs humming, whistling, singing the airs 
that her mother sang, and continually exerting her voice and her 
memory musically. Her voice was naturally so flexible and execution 
came to her so easily that when eight years old she began making 
shakes of half and whole tones all through a scale up and down. It 
was about that time that her father was not too prosperous, and 
to whom should they look for support but to little Adelina? It 
became imperative for her to study and develop and establish in 
some solid manner the gifts nature had conferred upon her. So she 
took lessons, and I am glad here to state the true fact, from Ettore 
Barili, her brother—that is to say, the son of the same mother but 
by a previous husband. It has been so often stated that Maurice 
Strakosch was her master because he it was who brought her out here, 
that the fact has somehow become historical; but it is not so. The 
fact is that Patti’s real master, as she used to say, is “le bon Dieu,” 
from Him she received the voice and the faculty of using it ; and what 
ig more curious than anything else in her career, she really never 
went through those patient studies and persevering work that 
made Jenny Lind the singer she at last became. For it is a well- 
known fact that Madame Jenny Lind, ere she came to London, went 
to one of the greatest singing masters in Paris, and sang to him, and 
asked him what she should do to secure an honourable career. 
Whereupon the following conversation ensued: “What is your 
nationality?” ‘Iam a Swede.” “Have you any acquaintances in 
your own country, friends or so?” “I know only our old clergy- 
man, upon whose patronage I could depend.” “Is he married, has 
he any children?” “He has a son of about twenty-five, and a 
daughter eighteen years old.” “Well, my dear girl, all I can advise 
you to do is, to go home to your country and marry, if you can, that 
son of your clergyman, for a singer you will never be!” A few 
years after that, having studied with Manuel Garcia, she became the 
star everyone knows, and made her début as Norma, the House of 
Commons postponing a sitting to hear her! She never forgave the 
man who so conscientiously foretold her future in Paris, never even 
forgave Paris for granting hospitality to such a man, who, as she 
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said, meant to steal all her glorious career from her, and nothing 
could induce her, not even an offer of unconditional contract, to sing 
in that hated city. 

Strange to say, ‘ Norma,’ in which she made her début, the first step, 
as everybody knows, to an unlimited celebrity, was the first opera, too, 
in which Adelina Patti sang—a Norma eight years old, a Norma re- 
pudiating her faithless lover, crushing him in her jealousy with the 
sight of her children, and she eight years old! Adelina’s other 
great réle in her tender age was Rosina in ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia.’ 
How she knew the whole part, both words and music by heart, 
without learning it; how she sang fioritures as it seemed improvised 
on the spot, nobody ever could say, and it therefore is only to be 
explained, as she said herself, by her master being “le bon Dieu!” So 
she went on singing until she was twelve and a half years old, 
making money wherever she went, and naturally creating a sensation 
which made her the town’s talk from city to city. When she was 
twelve and a half years old her career was interrupted, and she 
remained without singing for two years. I remember asking Alboni, 
who for several years previously had been travelling all over America, 
whether she had heard Adelina there, and she said, ‘ Heard her ? 
Why, that was easier than to see her. She was put on a table, 
or at least some high platform, where she walked up and down as 
if it was a stage, and sang and acted like a grown-up person with 
the sort of inspiration that moved an Italian improvisatore.” 

The Italian mprovisatore, by-the-bye, seems to be a matter of the 
past, I never hear of one now; and when I travelled in Italy, where 
in former times you met every now and then a group of them in the 
street, as in London you occasionally meet a Sunday preacher, there 
is nothing of the kind now or within recent years. The last 
improvisatore 1 remember, not one of street celebrity, but found 
in higher society, was Bindocci, whom I was asked to accompany 
at a party of the Sardinian ambassador (Italy was then itself 
a mosaic of small states), and although I had never seen him or 
heard his way of improvising verses, I had to follow him from a 
page of written music which I had to read at sight. It was easy 
enough to play, but I had to find out how he expected me to support 
him, now loudly now softly, either in a rapid or a sostenuto movement, 
according to the inspiration that governed him, or, as the Quakers would 
say, as the spirit moved him. He began stuttering, searching for 
his words, adding phrase to phrase, now rhymed, now not so; 
by-and-by he got warmer, when suddenly it was as if an electric 
spark had lighted his brain, and down came the heavenly fire, and 
verse after verse and rhyme after rhyme in that wonderful Italian 
language that he spoke so clearly, warmly, incisively I might say ; and 
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the look of every lady in the room, her heart, as it were, hung on 
his lips, and the whole audience listened spellbound; you might have 
heard them breathing anxiously, excitedly, until lower flickered 
the flame of his momentarily overstrained nerves, and panting and 
struggling for breath he gradually went down as he had risen on the 
wings of his fantasia; the rhymes again failing, he visibly cooled, 
and as if exhausted and tired from his effort he spoke slower and lower, 
until the mechanism stopped that had just now worked so brilliantly, 
his head inclined, he got hold with his left hand of the back of my 
chair, and—all was over. 

Then, with all the exciteable furia of an Italian audience, broke 
loose the “Bravo! Evviva!” and so on, and they surrounded him, ladies 
and gentlemen, the former above all; but he stared at them in- 
differently, unmoved by their enthusiasm, by their compliments, his 
lustrous black eyes measuring everybody round as if he did not 
know what he was about, and as if he had awakened from a delirium 
during which he might have said and done, or acted any imaginary 
scene, of which in his now sober, quiet state he seemed quite 
unconscious. 

After these two years without any public performance, Patti, 
having now become a young lady artist from a mere child, although 
even now she was but fourteen and a half years old, was engaged to 
sing, only no longer on a table, but on a regular stage. Maurice 
Strakosch had married her sister Amelia, to the great disgust of her 
mother, who hated Jews, saying that they could never enter Heaven 
or Paradise. She never forgave her daughter for emancipating herself 
from her will. And why did she hate the Jews? That she would 
have been at a great loss clearly to define. She hated Jews because 
they were Jews, of course, just like that French girl said: “I hate 
asparagus, and I am so happy that I hate ii, because if I didn’t, I 
should probably eat it, and I can’t bear it!” In ViennalI once saw 
a piece where a Jew was represented persecuted by the whole village, 
and where he said: “ Very well, I will leave your village and never 
return, but I have one question to ask you: what is it you hate Jews 
for ?—have they done you any harm?” “ Oh,” said the children, “you 
have crucified the Saviour; is not this enough to hate you all for 
ever?” ‘Qh, yes,” he said, “that was a great sin committed, and as 
I said, I will go; but you must first pay me a debt which I have come 
for, because—see these papers—the grandfather of your mayor 
borrowed from my father’s grandfather the sum of 800 scudi, and 
I must be paid now.” “How long ago is that?” “Forty-two 
years.” ‘ Well, how can you expect such a payment when six years 
bar a debt according to the law of the country?” “Six years?” 


the Jew asked, “and you will not be responsible for the money you 
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received, yet you hold me responsible for a debt contracted two 
thousand years ago by my grandfather’s grandfather’s ancestors ! ” 

Oh, perhaps some reader will say, it is not for what has been done 
two thousand years ago, but their uses and religion to this day will 
not amalgamate with ours; they know not what Christian love 
and feelings are. If this be the case, they simply do not follow the 
commands of their own religion, for just as the Christian principle 
is brotherly love, so it was in the olden times with the Jews, for it is 
said of Solomon the wise king of Judea, that a heathen came to him 
and said, “If thou canst teach me the foundation of thy religion 
whilst I can stand on one foot, I will embrace thy faith and 
believe in thy God.” Said Solomon: “Love thy neighbour like 
thyself! ” 

But Madame Barili-Patti was not a philosopher, and she 
quarrelled with her daughter for having entrusted her fate to an 
infidel. But the infidel had the vein of mercantile speculation in 
him, and he saw at a glance the money that could be made with the 
precocious talent and charm of that wonderful child Adelina, 
wherein he totally differed from his then associate and partner 
Ulman, another infidel, and the only impresario of America, with 
Strakosch, to whom later was associated Maretzek the conductor of 
Italian opera. Ulman saw and heard Adelina, and he expressed his 
belief that it was nothing but a straw fire that could not last for 
any length of time. He refused to have her even for one New York 
season. Since then he may have changed his mind. 

Strakosch, however, saw matters in a different light. He travelled 
with her through the States down to New Orleans, gave concerts 
with various results, but always most successfully, artistically speaking, 
until, after three years had elapsed, he thought the moment had 
arrived for le grand coup—to take her to Europe. 

And so he did. All her grand deeds were unknown in Europe. 
That she had travelled with Gottschalk, the famous pianist and 
composer whose acquaintance she made in New Orleans; that in that 
very town, child though she was, she sang her Traviata, and the 
theatrical people looked upon the little creature—she is not very tall 
now, imagine what she was then, about thirty years ago—and 
refused to put themselves out of their way for a rehearsal, and she 
actually sang the opera without a single rehearsal. Of all that 
nobody knew anything, when she made her début at Covent Garden. 

She arrived in London with her brother-in-law Maurice Strakosch, 
who, as I before mentioned, had married her sister Amelia secretly. 
What I did not mention however, is, that the mother became so 
enraged, on account of that marriage, when it came to her knowledge, 
that, as the sisters were sitting together and sewing, the mother 
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got hold of a pair of big scissors, and with that sweet calm which 
distinguishes Italians as a rule, she threw it after Amelia, but in 
reality hit Adelina so unfortunately that the sanguinary consequences 
of her deed temporarily calmed her a bit. The great prima donna, 
however—who now boasts a country seat and a castle in Wales, 
literally stuffed with the most curious and valuable works of art— 
took two rooms in Norfolk Street, Strand, firstly because it was near 
the opera houses, and above all because it was cheap. Her first offer 
was made to the then manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Smith. 
Lumley had had his great days with Jenny Lind; the big company, 
Mario, Grisi, with the conductor Costa, had left him to establish 
themselves at Covent Garden. Mr. Smith was supposed to be the 
very man to bring out Mademoiselle Patti, and to make her fortune 
and recoup his own. But oh, misfortune! when Mademoiselle Patti 
and her relation-cmpresario arrived, Mr. Smith’s career as manager 
was at an end, and there was nothing to be done but to see Mr. Gye 
(I speak of course not of the present one, but of his father), who was 
the only man to be appealed to. Now Mr. Gye—who had by the 
merest accident been chosen by the revolutionary committee of the 
singers, who had thrown overboard Mr. Lumley to establish them- 
selves in opposition to him, because they wanted somebody to take 
care of the mechanical business for them—was, if I may say so, a 
self-educated man, a long-sighted, energetic, intelligent man, but 
obstinate as a mule, having only one creed, the same that Prince 
Windischgritz the Austrian Field-Marshal is credited with—“ Hu- 
manity begins only with the barons.” Nobility was all Mr. Gye 
cared for, no benefactor of humanity was in his eyes anybody when 
compared toa peer. With this view, he had got the utmost possible 
aristocratic patronage for his opera house; he had succeeded in making 
it what in reality afterwards kept it alive—the fashion; and he was 
the man to make the fortune of a young singer like Adelina Patti, 
because one thing was certain—before the best society she could 
be heard only in his theatre. 

I remember perfectly well the day when she was announced for her 
début at Covent Garden. I could not persuade a gentleman friend of 
mine, a banker, and who was a member of the same club as I belonged 
to, to come with me und hear her, although I told him she was 
expected to make a great hit. But she had no name, and it is all 
very fine to quote Shakespeare and ask, what is ina name? Asa 
designation, certainly a rose would smell as sweet if it was called 
blotting-paper, but if you should have to decorate a house for the 
reception of a dear friend, and the florist should propose any plants 
unknown to you, would you not order roses, oleanders, anything 
the name of which is advantageously known to you? Let anybody 
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go on the stage and sing as well as Patti, would the applause be 
the same? above all, would the sale of the tickets be the same? On 
the other hand, let an unknown singer come out, and announce her 
ander the name of Patti, and see the sale. Why? On account of 
the name. 

Well then, Patti was announced, and she sang for—nothing. 
It was agreed that, if she pleased, she should sing twice a week 
for the sum of £150 a month, that is a little less than £17 a 
night ; now she gets £500 a night here, and £1000 in America. The 
opera was ‘La Sonnambula,’ and the house was not full of course. 
Forth she came, not one hand receiving her. Never shall I forget 
the unconcerned, simple way in which she walked forward, just 
like a child reciting a lesson, pretty and graceful, but in no way 
foreshadowing what we were to have. But after she had sung 
her first air, there was not so much admiration as stupefaction in 
the house. Who was that little girl? How was such a voice, such 
a treasure, locked in such a chest? What 7s really in her? Let us 
wait for the second act. What will she do with “ Ah non giunge,” and 
so on. I remember meeting Lord W. in the lobby after the first 
act, as brilliant an amateur as it ever was my luck to meet with, and 
he said, “ Do you know, I am ashamed to say so, but that little girl 
gives me more pleasure than the whole crowd of those old singers 
put together. What do you think of her?” I said, “ My lord, all I 
have to say, is, that I advise you at once to secure your box for the 
remainder of the season, for I guarantee that you will pay dearly 
enough for it if you do not.” 

Act II. Encouraged by the evident effect she had created, Mr. Gye 
came upon the stage, glowing with the congratulations he had re- 
ceived, and he immediately concluded that engagement, which resulted 
from a successful début ; whilst Patti, feeling her wings grow and her 
hold on the public increasing as she went on, launched herself heart 
and soul into the brilliant finale, the effect of which was indescribable. 
The audience felt itself in the presence of a grand rising star. 

Her success in London was as sudden a revelation as it was in New 
York. Here is what the New York Herald said on November 28th, 
1859: 

“THE FIRST PATTI MATINEE. 


“One of the most remarkable events in the operatic history of the 
Metropolis, or even of the World, has taken place during the last week 
at the Academy of Music. We refer to the début of Miss Adelina Patti, 
whose career bids fair to rival those of the most brilliant Queens of Song. 
Her début on Thursday has already been described. The success which 
attended that performance was endorsed on Saturday by the largest 
audience that has assembled at an Opera Matinée since the Piccolomini 
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crushes. Miss Patti sang the mad scene from ‘Lucia’ in such a superb 
way as to stir up the audience, which is usually chary of applause, to the 
heartiest demonstrations of delight. The prima donna was twice called 
before the curtain, and the stage was literally covered with the flowers 
which were thrown before her. The success of this artist, educated and 
reared among us, with all the vocal gifts of an Italian, and all the clever- 
ness of a Yankee girl, has made everybody talk of her, wondering who 
and what she is, where she has been, and soon. . . . She was brought 
out at the Academy to save the season. The manager had a good opera, 
plenty of fine artists, everything required for fine performances; but the 
great outside public, always thirsting for something new, wanted a sen- 
sation. They have it in ‘Little Patti,’ who not only pleases the connois- 
seurs, and is the special favourite of the fair, but who has all the material 
for a great popular pet.” 


When on the 26th November last year Patti reappeared at the 
Academy of Music, where she had made her début a quarter of a 
century ago (November 24, 1859), it was suggested that a great recep- 
tion should be tendered to her, which she at first only reluctantly 
accepted, on account, I see, in an American contemporary, “of the 
attendant exposure to the eyes of the public.” I never knew Madame 
Patti so bashful as to mind the eye of the public. She allowed her- 
self, however, to be persuaded, and under the guidance of her 
impresario, who for reasons best known to the Americans is there 
always spoken of as “the gallant Colonel,” the following procession 
formed, fetching Madame Patti after the performance at the theatre, 


and accompanying her from there to the Windsor Hotel, where she 
lived : 


“Torchbearers, four mounted police, the full Seventh Regiment band 
and drum corps. Colonel Mapleson and staff on horseback,* two mounted 
police, the friends of Madame Patti, Madame Patti in a carriage decorated 
with roses, and drawn by six cream-white horses, platoons of police, a 
waggon containing rockets, Bengal lights, &c., twelve small pieces of 
cannon, and, finally, torchbearers. 

“The route went along Fourteenth Street to Broadway, up Broadway to 
Fifth Avenue, and thence to Madison Avenue and the Windsor. Here 
the fireworks were lighted and the cannon fired, and then the band played 
‘Traviata’ pot pourri; waltz, ‘ Fior di Primavera,’ composed by Madame 
Patti ten years ago; the sextet from ‘Lucia,’ and ‘America.’ Before 
her friends in the hotel parlours, Madame Patti sang one or two songs.” 


One of the curious arrangements in this whole affair, are the twelve 
small pieces of cannon. Why these? why were they fired? The 
battles which Madame Patti won have, so far asI know, nothing to 
do with gunpowder, and although she has often been called the 


* It seems that instead of being on horseback, the “ gallant Colonel,” 
finding that the horse he was to mount reared and kicked, preferred the 
discretion of a “yellow-coloured” cab, in which he followed his prima 
donna, to the valour on horseback. 
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Queen of Song, I do not fancy that her army is provided with other 
ammunition than bouquets and pretty sayings. 

In England, although not quite so quickly as in New York, Patti’s 
success was yet very rapid. ‘The Duchess of 8., who happened to be 
in her box during the first performance of Mademoiselle Patti, had 
barely heard that “Ah non giunge” and the immense effect it produced 
on the audience, than she asked me to go on the stage and engage 
Mademoiselle Patti at once for her next soirée. I did, but although I 
went immediately I came too late, for, as I before stated, Mr. Gye seeing 
the extraordinary sensation Mademoiselle Patti created, offered her 
there and then, over and above her regular salary, a sum of £200 as 
a compensation for singing nowhere but at Covent Garden, and i 
had to go back to the Duchess and tell her that quick as she 
was, Mr. Gye was quicker, and had so forestalled her that those 
who wanted to hear Mademoiselle Patti could only do so by going 
to the Royal Italian. 

There her career began, and steadily it went on, increasing in 
success daily until she rose to the pinnacle of fame reached by no 
other singer, adored, spoiled, covered with the most rare and costly 
gifts from one and all who could afford to give such brilliant 
expression to their admiration. Having sung a season in London 
and with such result, she was of course at once engaged to sing 
aux Italiens at Paris, the highest ambition of every great singer who 
demands the consécration de son talent, before which grand act of 
baptism the Parisians do not admit that any artist can be a celebrity. 
And yet Jenny Lind did without them. Les Italiens were then no more 
what they had been in Rossini’s time, but from old habit the theatre 
still was the rendezvous of the nobility and the best society of Paris. 
There still lived Grisi, Mario, Fraschini, Tamberlik, Penco, Bosio, 
Frezzolini, Badiali, and Tamburini, although the shadow of what he 
had been ; but all these singers were real Italians, not what Italian 
companies are now, formed of every possible nation except Italian. 

The curiosity was great, but great too was the success. The 
house was curious to behold. There is a certain interest in first 
performances of any importance at Paris, where everybody wishes 
to attend because it is known that everybody is sure to be there 
who is anybody. The tout Paris of such an evening, quite apart 
from what is going on on the stage, is interesting for any one 
who has not the habitual run of these “solemnities,’ because 
he is certain there to meet with all the European celebrities who 
for the nonce live in Paris, all of whom he knows by name but 
whom he has perhaps never seen, still less coudoyées, There were 
Ministers, poets, the fashionable beauties posing before each other, 
eager to see, still more eager to be seen; of course a predominant 
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number of musicians. After the first act the sensation was in- 
describable and only proved how sincerely they all thought: “Oh, 
she pleased the English public; what does that signify? We must 
judge, and confer or refuse the diploma!” One said she had brought 
the sun into the evening ; another pretended she had brought spring 
into the winter; some who had relations that sang, said very little. 
Icould not catch hold of old Auber, whose unbiassed opinion I wanted 
so much to hear, he being so great an authority both by judgment 
and experience. At last, just at the end of her second act, I caught 
him, as he slipped away tying his shawl round his neck, speaking to 
nobody. Hulloa, I thought, can he be disappointed? I ran after 
him, “Eh bien, maitre,” said I, “ qu’est-ce que vous en dites?” “Ne 
m’en parlez pas,” replied he like a man who refuses to profane in words 
the exciting impression he carries in his heart, “ ne m’en parlez pas. 
J'ai été jeune pendant toute une soirée!” There was a compliment! 
Adelina had made him young again for a wholeevening. Was it the 
awaking of the dream, was it the feeling old again; or did he wish 
to continue the illusion—as children do when they awake from a dream 
full of sweets and toys, and deliberately shut their eyes, again to 
continue in fairyland—that made him run away so by himself? I 
know not. But when the next day I met him in the Rue St. Georges 
all he said was ; “ Vous y avez été?” and off he went again as if there 
could be no other “y,” as if it was forbidden to think of anybody 
else than Adelina Patti, or of any place but the Italian Opera! 

Such enchantment she has produced hundreds of times. It was 
not as with so many other great singers, an unusual, an exceptional 
thing. It was the rule. There is no nonsense that young men did 
not commit, there is no folly that middle-aged men did not pass 
through. The enthusiasm of women was even greater sometimes 
than thut of men, and I have seen numbers of ladies, young and old, 
high and low, who looked up to her as a divinity, as some super- 
human being, as a blessed creature to whom it was given to do fairy’s 
work. It is of course quite natural that falling in love with her 
became one of the regular diseases of the younger humanity, and 
the offers of marriage that poured down upon her began in America 
when she was not much more than a child, and went on in regular 
succession when she registered triumph after triumph in every 
country of Europe. Everybody may remember the affidavit she was 
obliged to make some twenty-two years ago and published in the 
Times, when a young Belgian, a baron I believe, insisted on her 
having promised to run away with him, and when she could not 
exactly “remember” it, pretended to submit his grievance to the 
decision of the Court. 


Strange indeed would it be if all those “loving ” creatures really felt 
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that warm attachment, that irresistible sympathy, that unconscious 
tyrannical magnetism that attaches you to one being in creation 
more than to any other, and if there should have been no admixture of 
interest, no thought of the participation in her celebrity, in the treasures 
she won—in fact no calculation of substantial profit, but only the 
ethereal happiness of breathing the same air! To be taken for herself! 
That is the dream of every rich girl who would flatter herself that 
her worldly possessions have no influence whatever in the choice of her 
adorer. I saw once a caricature of Gavarni in which two ladies, rather 
of the demi-monde appearance, seem in deep conversation on the world’s 
affairs. “Les hommes, ma chére, c’est tous les mémes. Une femme 
pour eux seuls!” But this refusal to share the affections of the 
beloved one, not only with a rival, but often with a mother, with a 
parrot, this so-called jealousy is to my belief inseparable from any true 
love. Suppose you had a bank note for £50,000, or a very large 
and valuable diamond, would you not be anxious not to lose it, and not 
let it go out of your sight? I admit that this watching system may 
become a bore when it goes so far that you want an account rendered 
of every look, but, aw fond, it is the most flattering proof you can 
give of the value set on your possession. In New York I once 
had a conversation with a very clever andYattractive young lady, 
who among other misfortunes was afflicted with two millions of 
dollars, qui ne devaient rien & personne. She said she would never 
marry because she would not believe even the man who wanted her 
for her own sake, that he took her for any other reason than for her 
gold. “ And what,” I asked, “do you lose thereby? Ifa gentleman 
takes you because you are so pretty, the small-pox, a fall from a 
horse, any accident may destroy your beauty and where will his love 
be if it is for that reason only he took you? If another one falls in 
love with you because you are so fresh, so young, so lively, time is 
safe to destroy all that, and your hold on him is lost. But if 
he takes you for your money, you need only beware of dangerous 
speculations, and you will always keep the charm that brought him 
to your feet, and you have nothing to fear.” “That is one way 
of looking at it,” she said, and so completely did she embrace my 
opinion, that, barely a year after, I received an invitation to her wedding 
with an English nobleman, when she seemed suddenly to have made 
up her mind that all mercenary motives had flown from this frivolous 
world and nothing but constancy remained. Femme souvent varie, 
bien fol qui s’y fie. 

Adelina Patti—who began with making barely what she wanted, 
for she was scantily paid at first, as I have shown, and she had her 
family with her, and to provide some goodly sums for travelling with 
so numerous a suite—later on received enormous sums; and she now 
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a princely fortune. Men of science, men of celebrity, men 
of title, offered to marry her; she laughed at all of them, until one 
came at whom she did not laugh. The Marquis de Caux, a very 
distinguished gentleman, who held the position of Equerry to the 
Empress Eugénie during the Second Empire, was the happy man 
accepted, and the wedding took place in London; after which they 
went to the Continent, like so many others, being first recipients of old 
shoes and rice showers. She spoke to me very frankly respecting 
her plans, and told me how the Empress had encouraged her to go 
on working for five more years, until she had made an independent 
fortune, since the Marquis had only 10,000 francs (£400) a year; 
and that when the income derived from her new fortune secured her 
an independence, the Empress would receive her at Court as a dame 
@Vhonneur with some palace honorarium, which, so long as she sang 
for money, she could not be awarded without wounding a number 
of vanities and prejudices. 

She has made her fortune, she has got an independence—where is 
the Court, what has become of the Empress and her dames @’honneur, 
where is the Marquis? Change, the fate of all things earthly, is 
perhaps more the rule in France than in any other country. 

A curious incident of Madame Patti’s life was that she lived nearly 
with every one of her professional colleagues on the best possible 
terms; and attaching herself to no one in particular, she disliked no 
one especially, and they all admired, and to all appearance liked her 
forgiving her, as the French say, her successes. ‘There was, however, 
one singer, his name was Nicolini, a Frenchman (Nicolas), who made 
such an unfavourable impression upon her, that not only did she 
dislike him, but, abusing the excess of power at her command, she 
insisted on a condition being put into her contract, stipulating that 
either this tenor was never to be engaged in the same troupe with 
her, or if previously engaged, she must never be obliged to sing 
with him. It was a sad affair for Nicolini, who lived in that same 
atmosphere of admiration, and would have liked nothing so much as 
to appear before the public of Russia, of France, of England, any- 
where, in a love duet with the young queen of song. But she would 
not hear of it, would not speak to him, would not see him. 

I may perhaps be excused if I pass over the period which followed. 
We have nothing to do with anything except facts, and will leave 
all that belongs to the domain of gossip to those friends who make 
it their business, as Sardou has so persuasively shown in ‘Nos 
intimes,’ to inflate their friends’ quarrels, to engross their friends’ 
suspicions, to widen in fact every breach until it becomes im- 
passable, and all that under the sacred gis of intimate friendship. * 


* The end of it was that Patti and her husband were separated, and that 
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Alas! if love is but the highest degree of selfishness, as has often 
been demonstrated, what is friendship, and who 7s your friend, when 
it comes to the test? That he isa friend who is kind enough to 
eat your excellent dinner and drink your old wine, accept a seat 
in your carriage or in the evening in your box, I will not deny; 
such self-sacrificing creatures may here and there be found. But 
few and far between are the friends who stick to you when you 
have nothing to give, who, as that young lady before mentioned 
said, love you for yourself, and are happy to do you a service 
without hope of any return. I have however met in this worldly 
metropolis with a lady to whom I complained when some “ friends,” 
to whom a short time ago I had had the good fortune to render some 
signal service, had shown me their gratitude by speaking of me as 
ill as if I had been their benefactor through life. I was not then 
old enough to swallow this pill of bitter experience calmly, and I said 
to her, “ Madam, I can imagine what in your great position you must 
suffer from ingratitude—for I know all the good you do—when I, 
who can do so little, am so very ill rewarded.” 

And she gave me this answer, worthy of a saint in its simplicity : 
Are you surprised that the people to whom I try to do good don’t 
thank me for it? That is their affair!” Satisfied with having done 
all the good she could, she never gave the matter another thought ! 
Il y a encore de grandes ames de par le monde ! 

It is usually said that when men become old they get selfish from 
having been so many times disappointed and hardened. This would 
lead us to think that when children, we are very good, and not, as a 
great philosopher has it, that “man is born in sin.” Certain it is 
that the innocence, the deeply interesting simplicity of children, cannot 
survive those storms of life whicl destroy the bloom of the young 
fruit. A fact of recent occurrence illustrating children’s engaging 
simplicity just comes to my mind. 

Some children were very anxious to get up some theatricals, to 
which the parents consented on condition that the children managed it 
entirely themselves, that they wrote the play, and did everything. 
The elders were to know nothing about it. When the time came, 
a party were invited to witness the performance. 

Scene the first: an officer, making love to a young lady. Second 
scene ; the wedding. Third scene; the breakfast, during which the 
bridegroom is summoned to the war, and torn away from the weeping 





Madame Patti offered, for her entire freedom, to divide her fortune with 
the Marquis, which sacrifice (amounting to one million francs) he accepted. 
The separation was followed last year by a legal divorce, which sets every 
further discussion at rest. 
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bride, amid general lamentation. Curtain. ... Two years elapse, 
and then the bridegroom returns in glory, with Victoria Cross. 
Affecting scene on again meeting the lady; after which the 
bride goes to the back of the stage and draws aside a curtain, 
saying, “ Meantime I too have not been idle,” and discloses twelve 
bassinets, containing twelve babies, represented by twelve dollies. 

Great sensation, followed by uproarious laughter, the shouts of 
which quite puzzled the children. They could not possibly make 
out what there was to laugh at. Dear little innocents. 

Now Madame Patti when she first came before the public knew 
only one pleasure, her big dolly. She has since then had other and 
a little more costly joujous. I have mentioned her four parrots given 
her on different occasions, but her especial favourite is the one she 
bought, and that is Polly. There is dear Charlie ; another is called after 
the great American celebrity Ben Butler; then there is one called 
Jumbo, not on account of its slender waist, but for other particular 
reasons. But clever as they all are, Polly beats them hollow. She 
never makes a mistake in her answers, and whatever you call her, she 
says in reply what she means you to know. Knock at the door, and 
she'll ery, “ Entr-r-r-rez!” Youask her, how are you? she will answer 
in French, “Pas mal; et vous?” Onlyoncel tried her English hard,and 
got my reward. I dipped my fingers in water and sprinkled a few 
drops over her; she looked at me, lifting up one little black paw, 
and unctuously and solemnly said, “ You pig.” Rossini, who used to 
take snuff not always in the cleanest fashion, said once to Polly, “ I'll 
give youa biscuit if you sing something.” Polly stretched out a 
friendly claw and said, “J’ai du bon tabac dans ma tabatiere—tierre 
—tierre !” 

To tell you incidents of Patti’s life would fill an interesting volume. 
To begin with her birth. Madame Barili, her mother, sang Norma 
in 1842, on February 18th. While she was singing she felt unwell, 
but was able to finish the opera. But barely was the black veil 
thrown over the too loving Druidess than she got her lawful husband 
to take her home, and in the next hour, which began February 19th, 
Adelina was given to the world, whose first cry is said to have been 
F in alt. Since then she has sung several other notes, including 
about thirty-six or thirty-seven operas, of which the list partly 
follows : 

‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,’ ‘ Otello,’ ‘Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia,’ ‘La Gazza ladra, ‘I Puritani,’ ‘La Sonnambula,’ ‘ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,’ ‘ Linda di Chamounix,’ ‘ Don Pasquale,’ ‘ La Figlia del 
Reggimento,’ ‘ Ernani, ‘Il Trovatore, ‘La Traviata,’ ‘Giovanna 
d’ Arco,’ ‘ Esmeralda,’ ‘ Don Desiderio,’ ‘ Velleda,’ ‘ Aida,’ ‘ Crispino e 
la Comare,’ ‘ Dinorah,’ ‘Les Huguenots,’ ‘ L’Africaine,’ ‘ L’ Etoile du 
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Nord,’ ‘ Marta,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Romeo e Giulietta, ‘I Lombardi,’ ‘ Fra 
Diavolo,’ ‘ Semiramide,’ ‘ Les Bleuets,’ &c. 

In life Patti is or appears to be the simplest creature born. She never 
affects a stupid prudery. She will tell you as she looks you straight 
in the face*(which is one of her great qualities), “I am the first 
singer in the world, all the others must concede that.” But she is not 
on that account anyway more haughty. She is as fond as anybody of 
a game of billiards, and is prouder of a difficult cannon than of her 
biggest réle.* She is quite without affectation. Once her brother-in- 
law sitting at the piano began one of those Viennese waltzes that lift 
you off your feet. Instantly she jumped up, took hold of me and off 
we went in a whirlwind, she as light as a feather, “the which” will 
prove to you, sweet and kind reader, that there was a time when I was 
younger than I am now, although I will not say, should the siren wish 
even at this moment to make me commit the folly of another waltz, that 
I should have Ulysses’ strength to resist her. I remember reading 
in a feuilleton of my celebrated friend Hanslick (the great critic of the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse and professor of sesthetics at the University) 
that all his dignities did not prevent him from flying through the 
salon in Paris, encircling Ja belle Adelina, and enjoying a waltz, as 
the young Viennese doevery day. Shall I, in conclusion, give you an 
idea of all her hommages, presents, souvenirs of every shape and form 
and value, heaped upon this too fortunate child of the Muses? Go to 
her any day you like, and you are sure to see something extraordinary 
arrive in the shape of an offering. When she sang in Italy, Victor 
Emanuel the king told her he would come to hear her every night 
she sang, and, like the r2 galantuomo that he was, he did come every 
time. At Florence a lady and a gentleman bent forward from their 
box to present Madame Patti with a laurel crown. You want to 
know their name? Mario and Grisi. The Duke of Alba in Madrid 
presented her too with a laurel crown from his box. When she had 
done singing at Madrid, bouquets and poems flew through the air 
attached to 200 canaries. The Queen Isabella, a very good singer 
herself, presented her with a brooch consisting of a large amethyst 
cameo with forty big pearls, and a pair of sapphire and diamond 
earrings. The Jockey Club in Paris presented her with twelve 
laurel crowns the same evening, although she had not twelve heads 
to use them all. In Berlin she sang twelve times, and twelve times 
the Emperor was present. The diamonds she carried away from 
Russia constitute in themselves & small fortune.t Gounod said that 


* Perhaps on that account they accompanied her with cannon in America. 
+ In New York last season she wore nearly 300,000 dollars worth of 
diamonds. Itwas rather too much. The entire front of the bodice of her 
dress seemed a perfect cuirass of diamonds. In the first act of ‘Traviata,’ 
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all his Marguerites were Northern maidens, but Patti was the only 
Southern Gretchen, and that from her, singers should learn what to 
do and what to avoid. But as I said, go to see her; not a day 
passes, but Baron R. sends a big basket, half fruit half flowers, 
or a lady sends an immense fan all tortoiseshell with silver and 
gold inlaid and red marabouts, and so on, and so on. When 
you have done calculating all that it is possible for you to do, to say, 
to write, to present, and all that is impossible to guess, then only 
will you have an inkling of that perpetual, uninterrupted homage 
called the life of Adelina Patti. Never has a singer been so univer- 
sally spoiled. That handsome and spirituelle Princesse Belgiojoso’s 
memoirs of a singer, whose name was Josephina Grassini, are probably 
quite unknown to the readers of this paper. She tyrannized over 
no less a tyrant than Napoleon I. in the beginning of this century, 
telling him in her Italian accent, “ Oui, tou es oun gran général, ma 
je n’ai pas besoin d’oun général, oun bel homme me plairait mieux ; 
toi, tou es oun petit homme et tou entend le mousique comme oune 
serin.” And the man who saw kings tremble before his angry look, 
who bore no contradiction from any living creature—Napoleon— 
submitted to the handsome contralto meekly. Is it not true what 
Voltaire wrote on the statue of Cupid ?— 


“Qui que tu sois, voila ton maitre, 
Il Vest, le fut ou le doit étre.” 





she wears the celebrated necklace of emeralds. In the second act turquoise 
and diamonds. There are four pins, bracelets, earrings, rings and a mag- 
nificent pendant. The famous diamond necklace was presented to her in 
London, eleven years ago, by a number of English ladies. One of her 
handsomest lockets was given by Queen Victoria; a splendid solitaire ring 
by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. One of the most beautiful and costly of 
twenty-three valuable bracelets was presented by a committee at one of the 
Birmingham festivals, after she had sung in Costa’s ‘Naaman’; it is set 
with large diamonds. A magnificent comb set, with twenty-three large dia- 
monds, was presented by the Empress Eugénie. Her brooch, earrings, and 
one bracelet, all set with splendid diamonds, were sent by the Emperors of 
Germany, Austria and Russia, after she had sung before them. 
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| A Zubilee Ode.” 


1 


Gartner the boating men ; 
Isis and Cam agree 
There shall be jubilee ; 
Muster the boating men: 
Young, middle-aged, and old, 
Let all the past crews be told, 
Youth or threescore and ten,t 
Gather them all; for they’re all boating men. 


2 


Fifty good years and more, 
Through all the ranges 
Of the world’s changes, 
These have been well to the fore; 
When they were wanted, 
Strong and undaunted, 
All in their turn at call, 
Ready to do their best; gather them all. 


3 


Come, let us see their ranks, 
What sort they are, 
Gathered from near and far; 
Come, let us give them thanks: 
Proud if they won the fray, 
Proud though they lost the day. 
Victors or vanquished, each did his part then; 
So gather them all, for they’re all boating men. 








* The series of boat races between the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge began in the year 1829, and the jubilee was held on the 
7th of April, 1881. Two hundred and twelve old University oarsmen 
assembled to commemorate the jubilee. 

+ Three of the oarsmen who competed in the first race, in 1829, were 
present at the jubilee dinner—hale men over seventy years of age. 
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4 


Of fifty good years and more 
Look through the list, 
Well is it mist, 
Now Isis, now Cam, a score; 
Rivalry quickening 
Which the best men can bring; 
Each make your choice to the best of your ken, 
But we'll gather them all, for they’re all boating men. 


5 


One must win, one must lose, 
Year after year; 
Neither will fear, 
Nor will either refuse ; 
There the goal beckoning 
Points to the reckoning, 
No one will flinch or shirk. Stick to her then, 
And we'll gather you all, for you're all boating men. 


6 


Thus in the race of life 
How many learned, 
If the luck turned, 
To pull through the strife: 
Courage and temper yet 
Mingling with daily sweat, 
Working on manfully, waiting the call 
That must sooner or later be heard, “ Easy all.” 


7 


Our ranks they grow thinner ; 
No crew is the same, 
As it answered its name, 
Whether loser or winner. 
Like the roll, when the battle is done, 
Vacant places shows many an one; 
But our comrades in spirit are with us again, 
So we'll number them all, for they’re all boating men. 
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8 


Gather the boating men; 
Isis and Cam agree 
There shall be jubilee ; 
Muster the boating men ; 
Join hand in hand 
Through the length of the land, 
For there shall be jubilee! 
May the Race never fail, 
But the glorious tale 
Be told to the latest posterity, 
How the sons of the Isis and Cam can compete 
In a struggle determined, but still as friends meet, 
And will fight till the last “Easy all” shall be heard, 
When triumph for both shall sound in the word, 
“You have well done your duty again and again, 
So we'll gather you all, for you're all boating men.” 


Avavustus K. B. Granvitte, M.A., Cantab. 
Stroke in 1836 and 1837, 











Che Diamond Duke. 


Ir the poets and the sages are right, and the head is necessarily 
hapless that wears a crown, there ought to be some comfort for the 
wearer in the fact that the crown is a very little one. To some 
meaner minds, indeed, it may appear that the lot of a petty potentate 
affords as many chances of happiness as that of any human creatare 
of average appetites. It gives the enjoyment of sovereign dignity 
nominally equal to that of Empress or Czar; and the Grand Duke 
of Pumpernickel is often on his territory a much more real sovereign 
than either. He can enjoy a maximum of pomp with a minimum 
of politics. He can administer charity and justice to all his subjects, 
be a more benevolent Haroun al Raschid that the Caliph ever was. 
He is not worth plotting against from within, he is not worth fighting 
against from without. He can patronise art freely and be the friend 
of artists. No monster cities growl and pant, and pine, too, around ° 
his palace. No colossal commercial system alternately feeds and 
starves his subjects. His is better than the vaunted golden medi- 
ocrity ; it is august insignificance; historic fame and name without 
the responsibility of making history. All these happy conditions 
were united around the cradle of a baby born at Brunswick on the 
30th October, 1804. The child was the future head of the most 
illustrious royal house in Europe, a house whose genealogical tree 
descends to Witikind and spreads into every Court of the Continent. 
For centuries it had been famous in Italy at Modena and Ferrara as 
d’Este, famous in Germany as Guelph ; it had governed a dozen French 
provinces ; it had ruled Saxony, Austria, Bavaria, Prussia, Hanover ; 
it had held Parma, Lucca, Florence, Bologna, Sardinia, Corsica. It 
had worn Charlemagne’s crown; it numbered among its sons and 
daughters Henry the Superb, Henry the Lion, the Emperor Otho, the 
sainted Adelaide, Queen Theodolinda, Mathilda the Italian Joan of 
Are. And in the present the baby possessed among his near rela- 
tions, the Empress of Russia, the Queens of Sweden and Bavaria, the 
King and Regent of England, nearly all the minor German princes. 
His sixteen god-fathers and god-mothers represented all the non- 
Catholic states of Europe. He was named Charles Frederick 
William Augustus—and he died seventy years after, the most despic- 
able figure in the most scandalous chronicles of our times. 
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His apologists—even he has had one or two—allege that the 
troublous times of his boyhood and his designedly evil education are 
chiefly responsible for the extraordinary perversity that shaped his 
career. But the storms were over before he was twelve, and his 
brother, who received the same education as himself, developed into 
a very respectable, humdrum, constitutional princelet. True, two 
years after the salvoes that hailed his birth, the guns of Jena 
thundered. The old reiter, his grandfather, regirded the sword that 
had helped the great Frederick, and fell blinded, to die a day or two 
afterwards. The Brunswick family was compelled to fly ; the baby, 
in charge of Colonel Nordenfels, being kept somewhat too much as 
a hostage by the King of Prussia, until he could be smuggled away 
to Sweden in an English vessel. The Tilsit treaty abolished the 
Duchy, which swelled the new Westphalian kingdom Jerome 
Bonaparte came over from America to govern. The legitimate 
Duke raged all over Europe with a flaming sword, eager to recon- 
quer his domains, to avenge his father by means of any political 
alliances, in any sovereign’s service. He raised a little army of three 
thousand warriors, and actually led them across Bonaparte-ridden 
Germany, from Bohemia to the Baltic, halting one night under the 
walls of Brunswick, where the victorious Jerome lay sleeping. At 
Leipsic he recaptured his throne, and at Quatre-Bras died defend- 
ing. it at the head of his Black Hussars against Jerome Bonaparte in 
person. There isall astanza in ‘ Childe Harold ’ devoted to “ Bruns- 
wick’s fated chieftain.” 

Meanwhile the little princes—a smaller Wilhelm had joined small 
Chailes—were safe in London, in a modest palace at Vauxhall. They 
were extravagantly petted by the Royal Family—especially by 
Princess Caroline ; and her daughter, the ill-fated Charlotte, was as a 
sister to them. Duke Charles’ allegation to his last days was that 
the Prince Regent was anything but a father. He certainly at 
the general peace allowed the Duchy to be despoiled, while he made 
a kingdom of his own Hanover; but his tutelage has not been 
proved pernicious in design, if it gave rise to strange rumours—and 
some curious realities. The arbitrary abduction of Thomas Prince, 
the young Duke’s chaplain and tutor, has an ugly look, and his 
incarceration for life in Bedlam has only been lamely explained. 
The Baron von Lindingen, the new tutor, was sent with his charges 
to Lausanne, and, it is said, ordered to educate them in a manner 
that should render them wholly incapable of governing. They were 
kept separated from their nearest kin, wandering purposelessly in 
Italy andsouthern Germany. But the Brunswick legend is not to be 
trusted. It accuses George IV. of having bribed her doctor to 
procure Princess Charlotte’s death in childbirth ; of having poisoned 
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Queen Caroline with a glass of lemonade administered at Drury Lane 
Theatre; of having assassinated Duke Augustus, the boys’ uncle, 
two hours after he had dared present himself at a ministerial council 
in Brunswick and claim a share of the Regency. That the King 
endeavoured to postpone the epoch of Duke Charles’ majority is 
certain ; all Germany for more than a year was full of the wrangles 
of jurisconsults, historiographers, and diplomatists. But the Duke 
had on his side a power that had made and unmade kings— 
Metternich took up his cause, and at nineteen George IV.’s ward 
entered his own capital an independent sovereign, welcomed as 
interesting young princes new to their peoples generally are. 

The dominant idea in his clouded brain seems to have been an 
indomitable, almost a maniacal suspicion and dread of his English 
kinsmen. He would have no official who had been employed under 
the Prince Regent; he accused the chief of the Cabinet, then 
Schmidt Fiseldeck, of malversations, and demanded his extradition 
of Hanover. When the Duke of Cambridge returned his visit, he 
indulged his rancour childishly and made the obese old man travel all 
over the palace ere he reached his august presence. But together with 
these phantasies his mind nurtured vaguely generous thoughts of popu- 
lar reform and redemption, dreams of schemes for a kind of Cesarian 
socialism, projects for playing the father of his people and bestowing 
on every subject the Sunday poule au pot of HenriIV. He even began 
to realise his reveries, in his own fitful, fantastic way, but then Metter- 
rich stepped in: a young prince was not going to be allowed to preach 
and practise subversive humanitarianism in the heart of Germany, 
midway between the remembered ’93 and the daily prophesied ’48. 
And so the young reformer was advised to open his mind by travel, 
go dance in Berlin and Vienna and Paris, and finally pay a long 
visit to that wicked uncle of his, the fat Adonis in four waistcoats 
who ruled these shores. The uncle seems to have behaved with more 
than avuncular amiability—outwardly, at least. The young Prince 
was treated like the chief of a great state. The Duke of Wellington 
was deputed to receive him; state balls were given in his honour ; 
when he went to Scotland, Edinburgh conferred on him the freedom 
of the city; he was created a general and given the colonelcy of a 
Household regiment. The King regretted this last favour, by-the-bye, 
and offered him the Garter in exchange. The Duke refused, and sent 
his uncle a few days after his portrait in miniature, red-coated and 
cocked-hatted. His chief companions were the Dukes of Clarence and 
Sussex ; and to this last he first confided the unfortunate passion 
or whim which led to his unhappy marriage. The story is a stale 
one. The Prince remarked a young girl, beautiful, well born and 
of blameless character. Miss Charlotte Colville was no sport for a 
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royal holiday, she must be wife or nothing, and it suited her lover’s 
pride, or convenience, to persuade her that she could be only a 
morganatic wife. He surrounded his courtship with a mystery less 
necessitated by the King’s enmity than demanded by the Duke’s life- 
long love of ridiculous romanticism. He chose to imagine that the 
King could prevent his marriage, and he swore to secrecy the Duke 
of Sussex, his ally—who had married Lady Augusta Murray in the 
same way, and was subsequently to contract a similar union with Cecilia 
Underwood. There was a nocturnal marriage, postchaises hurrying 
to Dover in the dead of night, a honeymoon almost in disguise in 
the centre of Paris—numberless puerile precautions suggested by 
the young Duke’s craze that emissaries were everywhere waiting to 
carry off his bride, to poison him, or worse, plunder him. There is 
no proof that the Duke Charles even then contemplated repudi- 
ating his wife, albeit his subsequent conduct gives colour to the story. 
For albeit in a few months the wife was taken to Brunswick and 
installed in the Castle of Wendessen, although she had her chamberlain 
and her lady of honour, she lived rather the life, enjoyed the luxury, 
of a Pompadour than a Maintenon. The Duke dwelt daily on that 
superstitious dread of England as a reason for not publicly acknow- 
ledging his marriage. .His infant daughter was baptised with regal 
ceremonial, the onyx ewer used at the coronation of the Kings of 
Jerusalem being brought out for the little Countess of Colmar ; but 
a year after, the Duke Charles sent his wife from Vienna a message 
so hopeless, so definite in its denial of all matrimonial rights, that 
the deceived Charlotte of this sorry Werther at once left Brunswick, 
carrying her daughter with her, but leaving behind everything she 
and the child owed to the Duke’s munificence. She never saw her 
husband again. His excuse—the raison d’état-—was too palpably 
lame. It was to George IV.’s interest that the morganatic marriage 
should be maintained, and the accident was too common in a house 
which descended from petty gentry like the d’Olbreuses and d’Estes— 
which allied itself with Luttrells, Walpoles, Underwoods—to be 
reasonably regarded as a scandal. If King George was plotting with 
the German Diet in order to obtain his nephew’s interdiction, the 
imprudent marriage rather served his cause than injured it. 

The Duke Charles saw plots everywhere—the monomania by which 
he was misguided all his life. Over Queen Caroline’s tomb in the 
cathedral of Saint-Blaise—the Guelphs’ Saint Denis—he inscribed, 
“Here rests Caroline of Brunswick, murdered Queen of England.” 
Finding a duel with King George himself impossible, he sent a challenge 
to Count Minster, who had been Governor-General of the Duchy 
during his tutelage, and this, and a subsequent cartel, he had published 
all over Germany. Then he commenced a furious and indiscriminate 
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crusade against all the officials, high and low, who had served the State 
under the English administration. He dismissed and expelled Baron 
Sterstorpf, Master of the Horse, and not only one of the wealthiest, 
but one of the most respected noblemen in his dominions ; when the 
Supreme Court of Wolfenbiittel declared the act illegal, he had their 
decree publicly burnt; when the Diet solemnly confirmed their 
decision, he pointed guns at the crowd assembled to welcome the 
exile. The Liberal Duke became an autocrat and a half-demented 
autocrat in a few months. And like most despots he must have his 
favourite to lean on, or to lead him. His Steenie, his Baron 
Stockmar, his buffoon and Premier, was an underling in the War 
Office, who had married the daughter of Miss Colville’s cook. Bitter 
gained the Duke’s good graces by exercising a singular mimic talent 
in the faithful reproduction of the mien and manner, the tricks and 
tics of Court personages, and by being able to imitate on the piano 
an extravagant peal of laughter. These gifts rapidly earned him many 
profits and dignities; in a few months he was Baron d’Andlau, and 
the Duke’s chief, his only adviser. By this time the Brunswickers 
were openly disaffected, and appealed to the Diet to send Federal 
troops to occupy the Duchy. The Duke fled to Paris, praying Charles 
X.’s protection against his subjects and his neighbours. The poor old 
Bourbon needed protection as much as his suppliant; he sent the 
chief of the Brunswicks the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour in 
diamonds, which the Duke refused because it was not the Cross of 
Saint-Louis; and then came that famous Neapolitan merry-making 
at the Palais Royal, the dance on a volcano, the eruption, and the 
flight of King and Duke. The Revolution followed Duke Charles to 
Brussels, and thence to Brunswick, where his carriage was stoned, 
himself hooted, where the Notables formally demanded Liberal 
reforms, and a convocation of the States-General. The bold Brunswick 
haughtily refused to yield to violence, called his guards out—and the 
next day left for England with sixteen waggons full of incalculable 
treasures behind him. He was wont to pretend that this was merely 
a little journey undertaken for the purpose of figuring at William 
IV.’s coronation ; but the sixteen waggons argued somewhat forcibly 
against him. His subjects at least regarded his departure as final, 
for they burnt his palace and acclaimed his brother as sovereign 
Duke a few days later. From that day the Duke of Brunswick was 
a dethroned adventurer, a wandering millionaire. 

In London he was a perpetual source of social scandal and 
political annoyance. His old companion William IV. received him 
coolly ; the Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen advised him 
to abdicate in exchange for a body guard and a civil list of forty 
thousand pounds. He refused all concessions and determined to 
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reconquer his duchy unaided. Never did foolish pretender plan 
a wilder expedition ; the Bonapartists at Boulogne were sober- 
minded and practical politicians in comparison. Duke Charles had 
not an eagle in his hat, but he launched from Frankfort one of the 
fullest and most fantastic schemes of reform that ever came out of a 
crowned head. It abolished at one blow conscription (as the army 
was abolished too, this was hardly necessary), all feudal rights 
and privileges; it divided the great ducal apanages between him 
and his people; it confiscated all the lands of the aristocracy 
and sold them for the benefit of the poor; it established trial by 
jury; it exempted the poorer classes from taxation; it declared that 
magistrates, mayors, and priests should be appointed by election, and 
it gave every adult citizen a vote. This and a few thousand 
tricolour cockades were the chief weapons relied upon by the Duke. 
They failed signally. He got together a rabble of peasants, and 
after a parley with the Brunswick troops at the frontier, retired 
without drawing sword. Again in Paris, the Duke devoted his 
leisure to protesting right and left against his brother’s usurpation 
and to drawing up schemes of Liberal-Legitimist revolutions, with 
the result that Louis Philippe’s government decided to conduct him 
to the frontier, and really did arrest and convey to Switzerland—a 
footman, Chevaly, who resembled his master sufficiently to need but 
a few cosmetics to appear the Duke himself. The real Duke mean- 
while remained in Paris, in a student’s one room in the Latin 
quarter, gathering together a formidable array of legal luminaries, 
raising @ mountain of precedents and counsels’ opinions, exercising 
for the first time that petty genius for litigation which was the 
chief trait in his intellect during the latter part of his career. He 
won his cause; the decree of expulsion was revoked, and the Duke 
was allowed to take root in Paris by buying the famous hotel in the 
Champs Elysées, which became afterwards the residence of Queen 
Christine of Spain. He was not then the monster of meanness and 
vanity this present generation knew, but the process of perversion was 
beginning. He was a fair-haired, comely little fellow, who put heels 
cénside his miraculously small shoes in order to appear two inches taller. 
He was a daring and adroit rider, an accomplished and enlightened 
musician. He lived the life of a man of fashion, not that of a vicious 
recluse. His tiger-skinned horses were famous then as his yellow 
“Isabelle” teams during the Empire. He was one of the most 
constant subscribers to the Opera and the Italians, and at home 
Rubini, Tamburini, Nourrit, Lablache, Malibran, Grisi—and, later, 
Auber, Mario, Rossini—were familiar guests. He mixed with his kind, 
he would enter into a trotting match with the Duc d’Orléans—his 
antagonism to the bourgeois dynasty making it a condition that 
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the opponents should only salute with their whips. He was an in- 
veterate theatre-goer—indeed that he remained for many years; he 
was a frequent visitor at many mansions in the noble Faubourg; 
and he took a wholesome, human interest in his daughter and her 
studies. 

But the deadly germs of pride and avarice were already swelling 
upace, and the little good grain was going. He had already began 
to defend his prodigious purse against the world—savagely suspecting 
a waiter of a plot to cheat him in rendering change, a laundress of 
having charged for two more shirts than had been sent. His 
secretary, Isidore Fort, was perpetually appearing before the juge de 
paie to plead for his magnificent master against petty creditors 
demanding a hundred francs, claiming the cost of stamps, cab-hire, 
and what-not. He had already begun to construct his house like a 
fortress. At the head of his bed there was a species of stone cup- 
board, which at the turn of a screw could be sunk into a well fifty 
yards beneath the basement. There his most precious deeds and 
documents, treasures and heirlooms, were deposited. The cellars 
were strongholds like those of the Bank of France. There were 
iron cases crammed with guineas bearing the effigy of all the 
Brunswickers who had reigned in England. There were coffers 
untouched since Waterloo, which contained gold pieces of eight 
generations of Dukes; and there were thousands of ten-thaler pieces 
bearing his own bust, which had never been and would never be 
put into circulation. A secret staircase led into this Ali-Baba’s 
cave. Its entrance was a supposed wardrobe in the Duke’s bed- 
chamber ; it continued to the Baron Andlau’s apartments above. 
The work had been executed by relays of workmen utterly unknown 
to each other; only Duke Charles and his Chamberlain held keys of 
the secret doors. When the secret was discovered by police officers 
called in after a robbery in the hotel, the master at once resolved to 
sell his property. At this period appeared the first sketches of that 
extraordinary work of art which was his face in latter years. He 
seemed to have acquired the taste in Spain, and to have perfected the 
practice in London. He began by whitening the end of the nose, he 
added a little rouge to the checks, then lightly dyed his hair and 
beard. He was already ridiculous, but not yet monstrous. When 
his agnates in formal conclave declared him insane, they had potent 
arguments on their side; when the Diet declared him incapable of 
reigning, it had even better justification. 

The Duke resisted the sequestration of his property in Paris tooth 
and nail, and really proved himself an able special pleader—even with 
Berryer, Vatimesnil, Odilon Barrot, Charles Comte, Chaix d’Est-Ange 
on his side. The French courts gave judgment in his favour; and 
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triumphant he crossed the Channel to do battle against his family in 
the English tribunals. His old hobby seized him immediately after 
his arrival. His daughter had been ill, she had eaten cakes and 
comfits ; and when the Duke heard that once—months before—Queen 
Adelaide had given her sweetmeats, his logical mind was made up, and 
the child was straightway despatched to France to save her from royal 
poisoners. In the law courts he was now and then successful, and 
this was the amiable manner in which he welcomed success. The 
Court of Chancery had ordered the Duke of Cambridge to pay him 
fifty thousand pounds, and on leaving the court the Chief of the 
Guelphs wrote: “I am very glad I did not throw all your Royal 
Highness’s letters into the waste-paper basket, as they deserved ; 
since one of them has compelled you to restore to me a morsel of my 
property. I should never have thought that a few lines of your 
ugly handwriting, in every way worthy of you, would be worth fifty 
thousand pounds.” He refused to wear mourning for William IV., 
and with puerile affectation he sought the society of the inheritors of 
Stuart blood, the Richmonds, Buccleuchs, St. Albans, Graftons and 
Clevelands. Lady Loetitia Stuart, married to a Bonaparte, first 
introduced him to Prince Louis Napoleon and Count d’Orsay, with 
whom he exhibited himself at Epsom arrayed in yellow satin. In 
the midst of these frivolities he was planning a grotesque invasion of 
his lost Duchy by means of disguised mercenaries mysteriously 
filtering through the Black Forest, the ravines of the Hartz, to the 
Blankenburg principality, with the Countess of Colmar at their head. 
And then the future heroine suddenly forsook the faith of her fathers, 
and was received into the Catholic Church by the Bishop of Nancy. 
The Duke’s piety had never been very conspicuous, but his arrogant 
love of domination was wounded to the quick. The convert was 
ordered to recant, and told that she would be “ reduced by famine ; 
and effectively, in a brief space, the Countess was refused all further 
subsidies and constrained to live on the charity of the French family 
where she afterwards founda husband. Now and then in a paroxysm 
of sickly sentimentality the Duke remembered that he had a daughter, 
but from this date all moral and material care for her ceased on 
his part. 

One of the most grotesque episodes in his career, the Napoleonic 
alliance, helped perhaps to wean him from too fond thoughts of his 
one child. His friend Prince Louis Bonaparte was languishing at 
Ham, when a good fairy bearing the anonymity of Smith, “ Grand 
Treasurer of H.R.H. the Duke of Brunswick,” appeared with eight 
hundred thousand pounds and a document for signature. The money 
was the golden key of Ham Castle; the document was a treaty which 
engaged Bonaparte and Brunswick, “on their honour and on the 
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Holy Bible to establish, on one hand, the Duke in his duchy, and if 
possible, create a National Germany ; on the other, to assist the Prince 
Napoleon in his effort to restore to France her National Sovereignty,” 
&c. Other articles provided that the first to attain supreme power, 
“whatever the title might be,” should help his ally with troops and 
money to regain his own; that neither would sign nor promise an act 
of abdication—finally that each owed the other “counsel and assis- 
tance in every circumstance of life.” 

Arrived in London, the Prince Louis held long council with his 
ally in the umbrageous secresy of Brunswick House. The Duke’s 
new factotum, Mr. Smith, was kept busily engaged studying impos- 
sible plans for the double restoration ; the Prince’s cabriolet, with his 
microscopic tiger behind, rolled daily from Brunswick Hotel where 
the Bonaparte perched, to the mansion where the Brunswick lived in 
solid state. What wild, wonderful conferences they must have been ! 
Daudet’s ‘ Kings in Exile’ contains nothing more absurd than one’s 
mind’s picture of the little pretenders, fiercely moustachioed. gravely 
reconstituting, in their befrogged and befurred finery, the empires of 
Charlemagne and Otho. The plans must have appeared just merely 
possible of realisation in the distant future, even to the faithful Smith, 
Andlau, de Montauban, &c. And yet, a year after, one of the empires 
at least was in a very fair way to being founded; Louis Napoleon 
was President of the Republic, and the coup d'état was hatching. 

Then the liberal, the socialistic Duke determined at once to take 
his stipulated share of the heritage of the strangled Republic. He 
left England in Mr. Green’s “ Nassau” balloon, nobody could explain 
wherefore, save that the petty histrionism that formed such a 
prominent feature of his character gloried in the title of the “ first 
sovereign who had travelled in a balloon.” He was a creature full 
of these puerile fancies, compact of petty prejudices and passionate 
vanities. Entering Paris in some sort a conqueror, his friend and 
ally far advanced on the royal, the Imperial road to fortune, his 
first poor idea was to sell his famous hotel in the Champs Elysées, 
because its number, 52, had been changed to 78, and the Duke had a 
noble horror of the figure seven. Fortune is a female and capricious, 
and makes it her business to give good grounds for men’s follies; a 
month afterwards the new proprietor, the Comtesse de Caumont-La- 
force, was murdered by one of her servants. The new palace was 
that fairy household which, founded at the era of the Empire, ended 
at its exit. Stones leave and inherit various legacies, like men; it 
was the home of Lola Montes, and it became the dwelling of Queen 
Christine. Around it were massive railings ending in gilded spear- 
heads, which turned on hinges and brought into action a colossal 
system of gongs and bells. Five immense iron doors, hideously 
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painted red and gold, opened on to the Avenue de Friedland, and the 
Rues Bel-Respiro and Beaujou. The garden and conservatories 
bristled with statues, the Duke’s bust towering in their midst. 
The central building was painted pink; there were forty horses in 
the marble-paved stables; you entered the sacred centre where the 
master of all these grotesque magnificences resided, as people enter 
enchanters’ palaces in Arabian Night-mares : aspring was touched, an 
arm-chair presented itself, and the visitor was whirled round and up 
into the ducal ante-chamber. This and the bed-chamber were in 
solid iron; the very bed was iron. A minute violet-shaped aperture 
in the wall was the keyhole of the recess where the Duke’s strong- 
box hung over a well many yards deeper than the first foundations 
of the hotel. And there the chief of the Guelphs spent nearly all his 
solitary day, attired in fantastic, flaming dressing-gowns, selecting 
from among the thirty waxen simulacra of his own face, the wig, the 
eyebrows, the complexion of the day. Dyed, rouged, curled and 
scented, he went out at sunset in one of his famous chocolate-coloured 
carriages ; dined at some fashionable restaurant and spent the evening 
at the little theatre where authors are counted necessary vehicles for 
the exhibition of ankles. At home—if home his gorgeous Folly 
could be called—he kept no kitchen. A cook was necessarily a 
poisoner in his eyes. He mixed his morning chocolate himself ; his 
milk was brought from suburban farms in a sealed silver can; and 
his body servant was compelled to drink and digest ere he himself 
touched it. He was, daillewrs, a modest man at glass and platter. 
He drank nothing but small beer, and his worst orgies were formid- 
able feasts of fruit and ices. He used to give a louis now and then 
in order to walk round the cellars of the Café Tortoni, and eat ices as 
he chose, dipping his own spoon here and there as the fancy found 
him. He had always two or three bonbonnieres in his pockets for 
his personal use. He offered nothing to ladies; he never allowed 
his equerries, his oldest servitors, to smoke in his presence. And this 
was his life, these his habits, during the “ twenty years of prosperity ” 
ungrateful France owes her second Cesar. That Cesar disappointed 
his hopes a year after the plebiscitum that made him Emperor. The 
famous pact between the pretenders in London was found, in Paris, 
to be absolutely impracticable. And by degrees the successful 
Emperor “dropped” the Duke. He became a compromising friend, 
even for the Empire. He was the laughing-stock, almost the eye- 
sore of Paris. Surrourded by hireling sycophants, he lost all taste 
for the society of his equals. He shut himself up with his diamonds, 
fondling them foolishly like the misers of old romance. His diamonds 
and his lawsuits were the last joys of the last Guelpk. He had lost 
all human sympathies. He had renounced friends, family, personal 
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dignity. He would order his negro servant: ‘“‘ Draw your sword and 
cut through the canaille.” He refused all communications from his 
daughter and her children, and in the most scandalous litigation of 
this century he contested for four years his grandchildren’s right to 
a penny of his fortune. That fortune—the most useless that ever 
was in human hands—was to go to the Prince Imperial—so long as 
the Empire should be prosperous. Directly after Sedan the will was 
shamelessly revoked ; and the news of the revocation came to the 
Emperor during his last walk at Chiselhurst from Camden Place to 
the station. And the end, at Geneva, was worthy the long, frivolous, 
foolish, unfortunate life. He spent months there during the worst 
crises that have shaken modern Europe, fondling his diamonds, and 
dressing. He left his millions to the capital of Calvinism, because it 
was the only one likely to put up his statue in a public place, even 
at the price he paid for the perpetuation of his incommensurable and 
lifelong folly. 
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Awakening. 


Dreaminea of the banks of Wye— 


There we sailed, my love and I. 


Skies were bright and earth was fair; 


Naught knew we of time and care. 


Hope within our grasp did seem; 


Parting comes not in a dream. 


O my love, I dream not now, 


Night is past, and where art thou? 


Weary is the barren land 
If we walk not hand in hand. 


What to me were grief and pain, 


Could I dream that dream again ? 


Witu1am 4 WatTEeERFIELD, 
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Clementina Sobieska, 
TrTuLAR QUEEN or GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, anp IRELAND. 


As long as there was a chance of his regaining the throne of 
England, James Stuart, called the Pretender, would have had no 
difficulty in finding a wife of suitable rank. But after the failure 
of his attempt in Scotland, and the death of Louis XIV., which 
lost him the support of France, he was held of little account by 
Sovereigns with marriageable daughters. Yet his widowed mother, 
and his many friends, urged him to marry, seeing that he was the 
last of his family in the direct line. He was so inclined himself, 
and made proposals in various directions, though without success. 
At last the name of the Princess Clementina Sobieska was sug- 
gested. She was grand-daughter of the illustrious John Sobieski, 
King of Poland, and was fair and well dowered. Although her 
father, Prince James Sobieski, had not been elected to the Polish 
throne on his father’s death, he was connected by marriage with 
some of the leading royal families of Europe. He was uncle, 
through his wife, of Charles VI, Emperor of Germany, who had 
appointed him Governor of the province of Silesia. 

It was in 1718 that the Pretender, then living at Rome, decided 
on seeking the hand of the Princess Clementina. He wrote to 
General Arthur Dillon, one of his foremost adherents, announcing 
his intention, and directing that some trustworthy envoy should 
be chosen to carry the affair through. The English Government, 
he pointed out, were bent on preventing his forming any powerful 
alliance, and were watching his movements jealously. It would be 
necessary, therefore, to use the utmost caution and secrecy. 
General Dillon was not long in making his selection. He chose 
Mr. Carles Wogan as a person in every way suitable for such a 
mission. 

Charles Wogan was an Irishman of an ancient family—daring, 
adventurous, chivalrous. He was taken prisoner at Preston, 
three years before, while fighting in the cause of the Pretender, 
and committed to Newgate, whence he effected his escape. He 
afterwards entered the service of the King of Spain. It was 
during a visit he paid to Paris, that he was asked by General 
Dillon if he would undertake the mission to Prince Sobieski. 
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Wogan was a man of some literary skill, and fourteen years after 
this he opened a correspondence with Dean Swift, to whom he 
sent a brief history of his adventures, and specimens of his com- 
position in English and Latin verse. In acknowledging these, the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s declares the writer to have shown himself 
“a scholar, a man of genius and of honour.” He expresses sur- 
prise, too, that such effusions should come from a soldier. 

“In these kingdoms,” he writes, “ you would be a most unfashionable 


military man, among troops where the least pretension to learning, or 
piety, or common morals, would endanger the owner to be cashiered.” 


At this time, “a long and hopeless exile,” to use his own words, 
had somewhat affected Wogan’s spirits. He alludes to himself, 
in replying to the Dean, as “a grave, sullen fellow, that has been 
one of the merriest fellows in Europe.” 

Wogan, indeed, may have become grave and sullen in 1732; 
but in 1718, the period with which we are now concerned, he was 
nothing of the sort. He was delighted at this opportunity of 
again proving his devotion to the Pretender—or the Chevalier de 
St. George, to give him the title by which he was known abroad. 
A brief conference with Dillon, and some other leading Jacobites, 
and the matter was settled. In order that his movements should 
excite no suspicion, Wogan did not proceed straight to his destina- 
tion, but wandered hither and thither to different capitals, making 
a short sojourn in each. At last he got to Ohlau, in Silesia, where 
dwelt Prince Sobieski. He was received with much distinction. 
A union with James Stuart seemed to the Prince and Princess a 
brilliant alliance for their daughter, since they looked confidently 
forward to his ultimately mounting the throne of England. The 
young Clementina herself had from her earliest childhood heard 
the story of the exiled family at St. Germain; but the doings of 
the Chevalier de St. George, about which there hung a certain 
romance, were a favourite theme with her. “She affected,” we 
are told, “ to be called by her playfellows Queen of England, and 
the ladies of the Court, seeing her extremely delighted with the 
title, still continued to call her so.” She was now nearly seven- 
teen, and though not exactly pretty, had a bright intelligent 
countenance. On Wogan being presented to her, he told her 
that “she had hitherto enjoyed only an imaginary title, but he 
was sent to offer her a real one.” The consent which her parents 
had already given to the Chevalier’s proposal, she confirmed with 
a few modest words and a radiant smile. A form of marriage 
contract was next drawn up, which only wanted the signature of 
the Chevalier to be complete. 

This done, Wogan proceeded to Bologna to inform the Chevalier, 
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who was staying there, of the success of his mission. It 
was arranged that the Princess Sobieska, with her daughter 
and a few attendants, should follow him there soon. Had they 
done so, all might have gone well. But they took such a time in 
preparing for the journey, and procuring the bridal outfit, that 
the truth slipped out, and finally came to the knowledge of the 
English Minister at Vienna. He instantly lodged a protest, 
calling upon the Emperor’s Government to prevent the affair 
from proceeding further. It was of the utmost importance to 
the Emperor, just then, to remain on good terms with England, 
as he hoped for assistance from her fleet in advancing his designs 
on Sicily. He therefore yielded to the representations made him, 
and desired Prince Sobieski to stop the match. But this mandate 
the Prince had the temerity to disobey. His wife and daughter 
left Ohlau for Bologna unmolested. On hearing of their departure, 
the Emperor was, or pretended to be, indignant. He deprived 
the Prince of the Governorship of Silesia, and talked of imprison- 
ing him at Augsburg. The route expected to be taken by the 
Princesses was watched; and on their reaching Innsbruck, they 
were arrested and conducted to a convent, directions being given 
that they should be kept there, in close confinement, till further 
orders. 

Protestations against an act so arbitrary were received by the 
Emperor from influential quarters. His mother* urged him to 
release the captives. Pope Clement XI, and the Electors of 
Bavaria and Treves, did likewise. Under such pressure he began 
to waver, and explained to the English Minister that 


“he could not in justice any longer detain a Princess of the Blood, who 
was actually contracted, and of consequence another man’s property; and 
that if this marriage were dissolved, he did not apprehend of what real 
service it could be to the English Government, because the Chevalier 


would still have it in his power to marry elsewhere, and that would be 
attended with the same consequence.” 


A peremptory despatch from the Secretary of State in England 
was the reply. Therein it was declared that any step taken by 
the Emperor to facilitate the marriage of the Pretender, must 
lead to a rupture between the Courts of Vienna and London. 
The Emperor’s plea, that he was bound in conscience to deliver 
up another man’s wife, was not listened to for an instant. 


“Tf,” ran the official document, “his Imperial Majesty’s clergy can 
prevail upon him to consent to a marriage, which they pretend to be valid 





* Eléonore of Neuburg, widow of the Emperor Leopold L,, and sister of 
Princess Sobieska. 
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according to their canons, nobody can tell where their arguments and 
reasoning may end. With the same facility, they may persuade him that 
he ought in conscience to assist that person to the possession of a Crown, 
whom he thought himself obliged to countenance in the obtaining of a 
wife.” 


The friendship of England was not to be forfeited, so the 
Princesses remained prisoners of state. With them in the convent 
were the Countess Gabriel (gouwvernante to the Princess Clemen- 
tina) and her two daughters, who appear to have undertaken the 
duties of waiting-women on the occasion. A man named Chateau- 
deau, “gentleman usher” to the elder Princess, completed the 
party. The Chevalier was, it is stated, much distressed at the 
misadventure. He sent the faithful Wogan to Innsbruck, trust- 
ing implicitly to him to devise some means for setting one at 
least of the caged birds free. Wogan had no difficulty in obtaining 
an interview with Chateaudeau, who had liberty to pass in and 
out of the convent as often as he pleased. Divers plans of escape 
were discussed between them, that which seemed likeliest being 
that the youthful captive should be “let down by a ladder 
of ropes on the back-side of the cloister, into a street which 
was not much frequented.” Once there, Wogan undertook to 
make good her flight. The project was referred to Clementina 
herself, who, counselled by her mother, stated that she was 
prepared to do whatever her atfianced husband wished ; but that 
she must have her father’s consent to her taking so hazardous a 
step. This seemed reasonable enough to Wogan, and he ac- 
cordingly travelled to Ohlau, presented himself before Prince 
Sobieski, and obtained his Highness’s full consent to the scheme. 
He had proceeded as far as Strasburg on his return, when he 
received from Chateaudeau the alarming news that the Chevalierhad 
been seized by the Emperor’s troops at Voghera, and imprisoned 
at Milan. The report, however, was soon contradicted. It was true 
that Lords Mar and Perth, and others of his adherents, had been so 
arrested; but the Chevalier himself had set off for Spain, intending 
to await there the issue of the expedition to England, under the 
Duke of Ormond. His departure (as was intended) made it 
appear to the Imperial Government that he had abandoned his 
idea of marrying, and the Princesses at Innsbruck were guarded 
with less harassing vigilance than before. Of this favourable 
circumstance, Wogan, still at Strasburg, was informed by Chateau- 
deau, ard he at once pronounced the present moment as that 
most suitable for their attempt. Unfortunately, in the Princess 
Sobieska, he had not an easy person to deal with. The necessity 
for immediate action dismayed her, and she caught at any excuse 
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for delay. She now said that, before allowing her daughter to 
stir, she must have “another absolute order” from her husband. 
Wogan, nowise discouraged, wrote to the Prince stating the case. 
The Prince answered that his daughter, “being engaged to the 
Chevalier, ought to follow his fortune:” he also addressed her 
and her mother, repeating this decision, and desiring them to be 
guided in everything by Wogan. 

A regiment of Irish mercenaries had for some years been serv- 
ing in the pay of the French Government. It was commanded 
by General Arthur Dillon, already mentioned, and was now 
stationed at Schlestadt between Strasburg and Colmar. Wogan 
knew every officer in the regiment from the General down ; but to 
three of them, namely Major Graydon, Captain Tool, and Captain 
Misset, he was actually related. He repaired to Schlestadt, saw 
these gentlemen, and found them quite prepared to join in any 
plan for aiding the Princess Clementina to escape, and getting her 
to Bologna. Captain Misset was married, and it was agreed that 
his wife, who was half-Irish, half-French, should take part in the 
enterprise. “She was young,” says Wogan, “had a sprightly 
turn of wit, and a conversation so engaging as could not fail to 
make her an acceptable companion to the Princess.” Wogan had 
already provided himself with a passport made out in the name of 
Count Cernes, a Flemish noble, supposed to be bound south with 
his family and servants. The Missets were to personate the 
Count and Countess; Wogan and the Princess were to pass 
respectively as the Countess’s brother and sister ; Graydon, Tool, 
and one Mitchell—a man who had been in the service of the 
Chevalier—were to be mounted attendants. “A strong travelling 
coach ” was bought, “ able to stand the shock of so great a journey, 
provided with double braces, and spare tackle of all sorts, in case 
of accidents.” ‘Tool, it may be mentioned, spoke German fluently, 
and Mitchell Italian. 

On the 17th April, 1719, the actors in the coming drama set 
out for Innsbruck, and got to a village two posts therefrom on the 
24th. Here they halted, while two of their number, Misset and 
Mitchell, went forward to confer with Chateaudeau, who had hit 
upon a fresh plan of escape for the young Princess. It seems 
he had established such friendly relations with the porter of the 
convent as to obtain that worthy’s leave to bring a woman into 
the building at any hour of the night, and conduct her out again, 
unquestioned. Now Mrs. Misset had a maid with her, by name 
Jenny—“a girl of a pleasant comical humour in her way, and one 
whom her mistress put a confidence in.” Chateaudeau’s plan 
was that he should bring Jenny into the convent on the night of 
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the 27th: that Jenny should take the place of the Princess— 
occupying her room and bed, and in fact keeping up the deception 
as long as possible—while the Princess, disguised as the maid- 
servant, joined the friends awaiting her without. Jenny was not 
informed of the rank of the captive in whose release she was to 
assist. She believed her to be a rich heiress with whom Captain 
Tool was in love, and had resolved to carry off from the con- 


ventual seclusion to which some tyrannical relations had consigned 
her. 


“ Whilst the performance was at some distance,” writes Wogan, “ Jenny 
readily undertook to do everything we would have her, but when it came 
to the push, that she was to leave her mistress, and be cloistered up in the 
room of another, her heart began to fail. To spirit her up, we were obliged 
to make repeated protestations, and even solemnly swear, that she need 
not be under the least apprehension of danger; that in a very little time 
she should have her liberty again, and be then largely rewarded for the 
small trouble of so short a confinement. But the most powerful motive, 
and what seemed to fix her to our purpose, was a present of a rich suit of 
damask her mistress made her.” * 


The evening of the 27th had now arrived, and a most dis- 
agreeable evening it was. A fall of snow had been succeeded by 
a heavy rain-storm. The streets were a sea of mud. The wind 
whistled and raved with ever-increasing fury. Wogan and his 
confederates, with their travelling carriage, had ventured to enter 
Innsbruck early in the afternoon, and had taken up their quarters 
at an inn close to the bridge. All preparations had been made. 
Relays of six horses each were stationed in readiness at the four 
first stages on the road. Chateaudeau had promised to come and 
fetch Jenny at half-past ten. At eleven he appeared, charged 
with a message from the Princess Sobieska, who proposed that “ in 
regard to the badness of the weather, and the darkness of the 
night, the intended flight should be postponed till towards morn- 
ing.” But Wogan would not hear of it. He explained that both 
tempest and darkness were in their favour, and that it would be 
madness to miss such an opportunity. With this opinion 
Chateaudeau could not but agree. 

A party of four then set out towards the convent. Chateaudeau 
and Graydon walked first ; Wogan and Jenny followed. As they 
proceeded, Jenny heard Graydon drop the word Princess. This 
startled her, and she stopped short, exclaiming, 


* ‘Narrative of the Seizure, Escape, and Marriage, of the Princess 
Clementina Sobiesky, as it was particularly set down by Mr. Charles 


Wogan (formerly one of the Preston prisoners), who was a chief manager 
in the whole affair.’ London, 1722. 
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“Surely Captain Tool is not such a madman as to expect to 
carry off a Princess! For my part, I would rather have no more 
to say to the business.” 

The others, however, “stopped her mouth with fresh protes- 
tations, and some pieces of gold.” After that, she consented to go 
on. As they drew near the convent, Graydon quitted them, and 
walked slowly back towards the bridge, keeping a sharp look-out 
right and left. Wogan stationed himself at a street corner near 
the cloister, to await the coming of the fugitive. At the same 
time Chateaudeau and Jenny disappeared through the gate. 

About an hour and a half before this, the Princess Clementina 
had supped in company with her mother and the Countess 
Gabriel. Very little was said during the meal. The elder 
Princess looked pale and anxious, the younger strangely pre- 
occupied. They had not taken the Countess into their full 
confidence, and she was therefore in ignorance of what was going 
to happen. After supper, the Princess Clementina complained of 
feeling unwell, and said she would go to bed. The Countess and 
her daughters accompanied her to her room and helped her to 
undress. Before they left her, she told them that if she felt no 
better next morning, she would not get up. As soon as they had 
gone, she redressed, and hastily wrote two letters intended to clear 
those she was leaving of any complicity in the affair. In the first 
of these, addressed to her mother, she affirmed that, engaged as 
she was to the Chevalier, it would be dishonourable on her part 
not to join him, now that she had the chance. In the second, 
addressed to her gouwvernante, she apologised for not divulging 
her intentions, but added that the necessity for secrecy must be 
her excuse. She next made up her jewels in a small parcel. 
While so occupied, Chateaudeau came to the door, to tell her 
that her substitute Jenny had arrived. She begged of him 
to wait a few moments, and ran on tiptoe to her mother’s room. 
Hitherto, excitement had supported her, but now that the moment 
of parting was come, her heart sank. She controlled her voice 
with an effort, yet the words sounded falteringly : 

“My dearest mother, I am just going, and must ask your 
blessing : the maid is come who is to take my place 

She could say no more. She sank weeping at her mother’s 
knees. The Princess Sobieska, deeply moved, locked her daughter 
in a close embrace, and so they remained silent for many minutes. 
A knock at the door startled them. It was again Chateaudeau. 
He was growing impatient, and assured them that there was no 
time to spare. 

Midnight had already sounded, and the storm was at its height, 
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when the Princess Clementina, wearing a long cloak of which 
Jenny had divested herself, and a fur-lined hood, passed by the 
unsuspecting porter, and out through the convent gates. Chateau- 
deau escorted her so far, and called “ good-night” after her in a 
loud voice, as a signal to Wogan, who at once sprang from his 
concealment. Clementina begged Wogan’s pardon for having 
kept him waiting ; but he was too flurried and anxious to invent a 
gallant reply. He offered her his arm, which she took, and they 
hurried forward through the rain. Near the bridge there was a 
wide dirty kennel to cross. Wogan mistook a handful of straw 
floating in it for a stone. He directed the Princess to step there. 
She obeyed, and sank over her ankles in mud. ‘‘I was under all 
the confusion imaginable at this accident,” says he, “ and going to 
make an apology ; but her Highness only laughed, and was very 
merry upon it.” 

On reaching the inn, they found, to Wogan’s annoyance, that 
the fire had been allowed to go out. It seemed hardly worth 
while to order more wood and rekindle it. Mrs. Misset therefore 
led the dripping Clementina to a bedroom, dried her feet with a 
sheet, and made her put on fresh stockings and shoes. She also 
slipped over her ankles fur muffs belonging to Wogan and 
Graydon,* and wrapped her up in a dry cloak. It was nearly 
two o'clock in the morning when the coach of the so-called Count 
Cernes rumbled away over the roughly-paved streets of Innsbruck. 
The Princess, Mrs. Misset, and Wogan, sat inside; Graydon was 
on the box next the driver; Misset and Mitchell rode on ahead ; 
Tool, also mounted, came last. It was discovered, before they 
were clear of the town, that the Princess’s packet of jewels (of 
great value, by-the-way) had been left behind, and although she 
assured her companions that “if that was all that was wanting, 
they need give themselves no uneasiness,” Tool put spurs to his 
horse, and galloped back to the inn. There he quickly found the 
packet, and soon after restored it to its owner. 

The ascent of the Brenner Pass was a tedious business. The 
horses tugged and stumbled, yet managed to progress. To the 
minds of the travellers, the possibility of their being pursued was 
ever present. At Brixen, where they arrived at five o'clock on 
the evening of the 28th, they learned, to their disgust, that the 
Margravine of Baden, with a numerous retinue, had just passed 
through on her way to Rome. This, it was felt, would be a heavy 
tax on the supply of fresh horses, and in fact,a few stages on, 
the only ones they could obtain were the jaded beasts which, a 


* It was the fashion for men to carry muffs at that time. 
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short time before, had been unharnessed from the Margravine’s 
carriages. 

Her companions were anxious that the Princess should try to 
get a little sleep, for she had not closed her eyes since she left 
Innsbruck ; but so far from being sleepy, she was feverishly awake, 
and put strings of questions to Wogan respecting England, the 
customs of the country, the dress and appearance of English- 
women, and so forth. She also took her first lesson in the 
language, by committing some words and phrases to memory. 
After this, she made him relate to her his experiences at Preston, 
and those of her future husband when in Scotland four years 
before. ‘The pleasure she took in hearing these martial stories,” 
we are told, “showed her to be the genuine spring of the great 
Sobieski.” At daybreak on the 29th they were approaching 
Trent, a town which it was desirable to get through with as little 
delay as possible. But it was here that their progress was most 
retarded. The Governor, to whom their passport was submitted, 
eyed it long and suspiciously through his spectacles, alleging that 
“he was very much mistaken if he had not seen that passport 
before in other hands.” At last this difficulty was got over; but 
the Governor had not done with them yet. He made such a fuss 
about granting them an order for fresh horses, that several 


precious hours were wasted. At Roveredo, their next halting- 
place, 


“The Princess found herself a little indisposed, and ordered some tea to 
be made, which they gave her in a porringer that smelt of oil; but being 
very thirsty, she drank it as if it had been the best in the world.” 


And now commenced a succession of accidents trying enough 
to the patience and temper of the travellers. As they jolted 
along, the axletree broke, and the coach subsided with such force 
as to deposit its occupants in a heap in one corner. By the joint 
efforts of Wogan and Graydon, some sturdy peasants assisting 
them, the axletree was mended after a fashion. A couple of the 
peasants were hired to walk on either side of the vehicle, and 
lend a shoulder to support it in case of need. This mishap did 
not shake Clementina’s equanimity. She declared that “a little 
patience would soon overcome all,” and then laying her weary 
head on a cushion, slept soundly—so soundly, indeed, that she 
was not awakened when the damaged axletree gave an ominous 
crack, and the coach broke down a second time. She was lifted 
out by Graydon, who inadvertently allowed her feet to dip into a 
puddle which, in the darkness of the night, he had not observed. 
The contact with cold water aroused her, and she exclaimed with 
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drowsy good-humour, “ What say you to this, Wogan, who always 
find stepping-stones to wet me? ‘This was a little unlucky, for 
I never slept better in my life.” * 

Fortunately the town of Ala was only half-a-mile off. The 
Princess and Mrs. Misset, attended by Graydon, proceeded there 
on foot, leaving Wogan, Mitchell, and the two countrymen, to do 
what they could with the coach. The inhabitants of Ala had 
gone to rest, and it was by a mere chance that Graydon discovered 
a wheelwright, who undertook to construct, and fit to the coach, 
a fresh axletree by seven next morning. Wogan, however, who 
shortly appeared, was strongly opposed to the Princess remain- 
ing in the place till then. By accomplishing another six miles, 
she would reach Peri, in the Venetian territory, and be out of 
danger. Upon this, the wheelwright offered to place at their 
service a little open cart, a regular box-on-wheels, big enough to 
hold two people and a driver. 

The offer was seized, and in this primitive conveyance the 
Princess and Mrs. Misset were driven by Graydon to Peri. The 
motion of the cart was anything but easy; yet the intrepid 
Clementina dropped her head on Mrs. Misset’s shoulder, and 
completed the slumber so rudely interrupted before. On getting 
to Peri, the first thing she did was to attend mass, “and offer 
God thanks for her escape and safety.” Not a room was to be 
had at any of the inns, the Margravine of Baden and her retinue 
occupying them all. Quarters were found though, at last, in the 
house of a civil townsman, and there the two ladies lay down in 
their clothes, and slept for some hours. 

Captains Tool and Misset had detached themselves from the 
main party before reaching Trent, and followed at a distance of 
two stages. On nearing the limit of the Emperor’s dominions, 
they pressed forward, and rode into Peri only four hours later 
than their friends. They had then an exciting story to tell, 
which proved that their having remained as a rear guard was no 
idle precaution. It seemed they had spent the evening, on which 
those in advance were making their way through Trent, at a small 
post-house some three hours’ ride short of that town. While 
there, a courier mounted on a horse covered with foam dashed 
into the yard, and, entering the inn, ordered supper. He was soon 
in conversation with our two officers, and confided to them the 


* These instances of Clementina’s spirit and endurance remind one of 
the conduct of her son, bonnie Prince Charlie, in Scotland, twenty-eight 
years afterwards. It was said of him that “he could eat a dry crust, 


sleep upon straw, take his dinner in four minutes, and win a battle in 
five.” 
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fact that he had ridden from Innsbruck with an order to the 
Governor of Trent, instructing him to stop a certain Princess 
who was escaping into Italy. Thereupon the captains invited 
the courier to drink at their expense, and wine well doctored with 
brandy was brought in. ‘In a little time,” says Wogan, “the 
poor German was in such a pickle that he was fitter to go to bed 
than to get a-horseback.” Presently he subsided into a deep 
drunken slumber, upon which his entertainers mounted, and rode 
at full speed into Trent. They were detained there for some 
hours by the Governor (who made the usual difficulty about 
horses), and were meantime in considerable fear lest the “ poor 
German” should come to life and overtake them. But they got 
away before he appeared; and once on the road, as may be 
supposed, they lost no time. 

In the afternoon, the whole party dined together at the house 
where the Princess was lodging. “Her Highness,” we are 
informed, “was wonderfully delighted to find all her company 
together again, and to hear that her coach was in good order.” 
The story of the courier amused her immensely, but convinced 
her that it would be unwise to make any longer stay even at 
Peri. She therefore signified her desire that the journey should 
be resumed the same evening. To the coachman who had driven 
them from Trent, and was about returning there with his horses, 
she gave a handsome gratuity, telling him with a smile “to 
present to the Governor the compliments of a lady who had no 
time to visit him herself as she came through, for reasons that he 
would soon be informed of.” 

The genial climate of Italy, ‘the variety of the scenery, the 
sense that all danger of pursuit was over, and lastly the prospect 
of a speedy meeting with the Chevalier, whom she expected to 
find awaiting her at Bologna, raised the spirits of the Princess 
to the highest pitch. Sometimes, at a hill, she, and those in the 
coach with her, would get out and walk a bit. She would then 
run on ahead like an impatient child. Her disappointment may 
be imagined when, on getting to Verona, she was informed by a 
messenger that the Chevalier was in Spain. Her first wish was 
to set out for Madrid to join him; but when it was represented 
to her that, though safe on land, her imperial cousin might effect 
her capture at sea, she gave up the design. At Bologna, the 
travellers met with a singular instance of unrestrained curiosity 
on the part of some ladies of the place. A report got about that 
a lovely Flemish noblewoman, accompanied by her equally lovely 
sister, had arrived. Immediately, “on pretence of inquiring after 
their friends in Flanders,” a number of Bolognese dames repaired 
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to the house in which the strangers had taken up their quarters, 
and demanded admission. Their object was really to stare at 
them, chat with them, examine their apparel, and then walk off 
and talk about them. Neither the Princess nor Mrs. Misset (both 
in travelling guise, and tired to death) were at all in a humour 
to face such an ordeal. They begged of Wogan to make their 
excuses. Wogan was equal to most emergencies, but he found it 
no easy job to deal with the ladies of Bologna. They coaxed, 
urged, protested. He assured them that the Countess Cernes and 
her sister were in bed asleep. Upon this, the ladies of Bologna 
retired murmuring. 

During her stay here, the Princess remained incognita, revealing 
her rank and name only to Cardinal Origo, the Pope’s legate, with 
whom she had several interviews. On the 9th May, she was 
married by proxy, Mr. Murray of Broughton, who came from 
Rome on purpose, representing the Chevalier. The nuptial 
benediction was pronounced by the Cardinal. After this, she 
proceeded to Rome, where she was received with the utmost 
honour by the Pope. The Chevalier did not make his appearance 
till the following September, when he and his bride were married 
in person with due solemnity. They installed themselves in the 
Palazzo dei Santi Apostoli. 

The Chevalier was at first much pleased with his wife, and, 
in a letter to General Dillon, described her as possessing “the 
loveliness of seventeen, and the good sense of thirty.” He hada 
medal struck to commemorate her escape. On one side was her 
head in profile with this inscription: Clementina Queen of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland ; on the other, the figure of a woman 
in a triumphal car drawn by galloping horses—very unlike the 
real ones. Above the figure were the words, Fortwnam, causamque 
sequor ; beneath, Deceptis custodibus, 1719. Another medal was 
struck in December of the following year, on the occasion of the 
birth of their eldest son, Prince Charles. 

An English traveller, who was at Rome in 1721, has left, in a 
letter dated the 6th May, an entertaining account of the Chevalier, 
his wife, and their infant heir. He was invited to dine at the 
Palazzo dei Santi Apostoli, and, though anything but a Jacobite 
at heart, was favourably impressed by his distinguished enter- 
tainers. 

“TI took notice at table,” he writes, “that the Pretender ate only of 
English dishes, and made his dinner of roast beef, and what we call 
Devonshire pie; he also prefers our March beer, which he has from 
Leghorn, to the best wines.” 


He continues: 
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“ After we had eaten and drunk very heartily, the Princess told us we 
must go to see her son, which could not be refused. He is really a fine 
promising child, and is attended by English women, mostly Protestants, 
which the Princess observed to us, saying, that as she believed he was to 
live and die among Protestants, she thought fit to have him bred up by 
their hands; and that in the country where she was born, there was no 
other distinction but that of honest and dishonest. These women, and 
particularly two Londoners, kept such a racket about us, to make us kiss 
the young Pretender’s hand, that, to get clear of them as soon as we 
could, we were forced to comply. The Princess laughed very heartily, and 
told us she did not question but the day would come that we should not be 
sorry to have made so early an acquaintance with her son. I thought 
myself under a necessity of making her the compliment, that being hers, 
he could not miss being good and happy.” * 


The domestic felicity of James and Clementina was of short 
duration. After the birth of their second son, Henry, there were 
constant dissensions between them. James had a numerous 
household consisting mainly of Scotch partisans. He would not 
have been a Stuart if he had not had favourites. Just now, his 
prime favourite was Colonel John Hay, whom he appointed his 
Secretary of State, and created Earl of Inverness.f Mrs. Hay— 
“a mere coquette,” according to Lockhart, “ tolerably handsome, 
but withal prodigiously vain and arrogant”—was quite as im- 
portant a personage at the mock court as her husband. Rumour 
had it that there was an improper intimacy between James and her ; 
but of the truth of this there seems slight proof. The Hays were 
not the sort of people to relinquish authority easily. Clementina, 
who had spirit and a desire for power, found them meddlesome 
and encroaching. She quickly conceived an unmeasured dislike 
to them both. She made a confidant of a certain Mrs. Sheldon, 
who held the post of governess to little Prince Charles. Mrs. 
Sheldon, becoming obnoxious to the Hays, was, at their instigation, 
removed from the household. Clementina was deeply incensed 
at this; but a more serious cause for complaint arose when the 
child’s education was entrusted by the Chevalier to Mr. Murray, 
Mrs. Hay’s brother. Murray was a Protestant, and although, in her 
conversation with the English traveller above quoted, Clementina 


* Mr. A. C. Ewald, in his ‘Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart,’ 
says that the writer of this letter was Lord Blandford,—or rather, Lord 
Rialton, as he then was, son of Henrietta, Countess of Godolphin, who 
became Duchess of Marlborough in her own right, on the death of her 
father, the first Duke. This Lord Blandford did not live to inherit the 
family honours. Others affirm that the writer was a young clergyman, 
the Rev. Joseph Spence, addressing his father. There is a printed copy 
of the letter in the Library of the British Museum. 

t Hay was third son of Thomas, sixth Earl of Kinnoul; his wife was 
Marjory, third daughter of the fifth Viscount Stormont. 
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intimated her consent to her son being brought up in that faith, 
it would seem that she had now changed her mind. She wrote 
representing the case to Cardinal Paolucci : 


“A Protestant has been appointed Governor to my eldest son, by which 


his religion is endangered, and heretical notions may be infused into 
him.” 


At the close of the year 1725, instigated, it is supposed, by her 
Jesuit advisers, Clementina called upon the Chevalier to dismiss 
the Hays, and declared that if he did not, she would retire into a 
convent. He refused. She was not long in carrying out her 
threat. While taking the air one day, as usual, in a state carriage, 
she had herself driven to the Dominican Convent of St. Cecilia, 
which she entered, and did not leave for eighteen months. She 
wrote thence to her sister* in the following terms : 


“ Mr. Hay and his lady are the cause why I am retired into a convent. 
Their unworthy treatment of me has, in short, reduced me to such an 
extremity, and I am in such a cruel situation, that I had rather suffer 
death than live in the King’s palace with persons that have no religion, 
honour, nor conscience; who, not content with having been the authors of 
so fatal a separation between the King and me, are continually teasing 
him, every day, to part with his best friends, and his most faithful subjects. 
This at length determined me to retire into a convent, there to spend the 
rest of my days in lamenting my misfortunes, after having been fretted 
for six years together by the most mortifying indignities and affronts 
that can be imagined.” 


The royal quarrel afforded gossip to all Rome. Clementina’s 
side was taken by the whole Papal hierarchy. Indeed, so generally 
condemned was James that he thought proper to publish a 


memorial in his own defence. He wrote repeatedly to reason with 
his wife. 


“You cannot have forgotten,” he says in one of his letters, “that three 
years ago, seeing that Lord Inverness} was disagreeable to you—though 
how or why, I could not discover—I took from him, at his own request, 
the management of the household, so that, since that time, it has not been 
possible for him to give you any subject of complaint; and since that 
period his wife has not approached you, except when you have asked for 
her; so that the prejudices which you entertain towards them at present 
are the most incomprehensible things in the world.” 


But he argued in vain. On condition alone that the Hays 
were dismissed, would Clementina leave her retreat. James could 
be stubborn too. “I would not purchase even my restoration,” 
he vowed, “at the price of being the Queen’s slave.” At length 


* Carolina Sobieska, Marquise de Turenne. 
+ ‘Lockhart Papers.’ ~ Colonel Hay. 
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prudence induced him to yield. He was assured that his political 
interests in England suffered by the continuance of this scandal. 
Moreover, there seemed a danger of his losing a pension of twelve 
thousand scudi allowed him by the Court of Rome. The Hays, 
therefore, who for long had been pressing for leave to retire, were 
permitted to do so. 

Clementina now threw aside the garb of a Dominican nun, and 
re-entered a world for which she had lost all taste. The 
austerities practised in the convent had injured her health. Her 
temper was hopelessly soured. There was no real reconciliation 
between her and her husband. Had she still been disposed to be 
jealous, his notorious infidelities would have given her cause. Her 
latter days were passed in seclusion, “ varied,” we are told, “by a 
devout practice of the forms and ceremonies of the Romish 
Church.” Keysler, the German traveller, saw the Pretender and 


her when in Rome in 1730. After giving us a highly unflattering 
portrait of the former, he says: 


“The Princess is too pale and thin to be thought handsome. She 
seldom stirs abroad unless to visit a convent. She allows her servants 
no gold or silver lace on their liveries; this proceeds from what is called 
her piety, but is partly owing to ill-health.” 


How changed a being from the light-hearted, courageous girl 
who, only eleven years before, had fled from Innsbruck, fondly 
imagining that unalloyed happiness was in store for her! 

She died on the 18th January, 1735, aged thirty-three. Her 
funeral, the expenses of which were borne by the Apostolic 
Chamber, was conducted on a scale of great magnificence, as is 
shown by the account of it published in the Giornale di Roma. 
The interior of St. Peter’s was draped in black and silver, and 
illuminated by countless torches and wax candles. At intervals 
along the walls of the choir hung shields bearing inscriptions 
recording the good deeds and virtues of the deceased Princess. 
The simplest among them is thus conceived : 


“The crown she merited, 
And valued most, 
She has found in Heaven.” 
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A Perilous Secret. 
By CHARLES READE. 


AvutTHor oF ‘It 1s NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND’ AND 
‘CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE.’ 


Cuarter XXII. 
REMORSE. 


In a work of this kind not only the external incidents should be 
noticed, but also what may be called the mental events. We 
have seen a calamity produce a great revulsion in the feelings of 
Colonel Clifford; but, as for Robert Bartley, his very character 
was shaken to the foundation by his crime and its terrible conse- 
quences. He was now like a man who had glided down a soft 
sunny slope and was suddenly arrested at the brink of a fathomless 
precipice. Bartley was cunning, selfish, avaricious, unscrupulous 
in reality, so long as he could appear respectable, but he was not 
violent, nor physically reckless, still less cruel. A deed of blood 
shocked him as much as it would shock an honest man. Yet now, 
through following his natural bent too far, and yielding to the 
influence of a remorseless villain, he found his own hands stained 
with blood—the blood of a man who, after all, had been his best 
friend, and had led him to fortune ; and the blood of an innocent 
girl, who had not only been his pecuniary benefactress for a time, 
but had warmed and lighted his house with her beauty and 
affection. 

Busy men, whose views are all external, are even more apt 
than others to miss the knowledge of their own minds. This 
man, to whom everything was business, had taken for granted he 
did not actually love Grace Hope. Why, she was another man’s 
child. But now he had lost her for ever, he found he had 
mistaken his own feelings. He looked round his gloomy horizon 
and realised too late that he did love her; it was not a great and 
penetrating love like William Hope’s—he was incapable of such 
a sentiment—but what affection he had to bestow, he had given 
to this sweet creature. His house was dark without her; he was 
desolate and alone, and, horrible to think of, the instrument of 
her assassination. This thought drove him to frenzy, and his 
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frenzy took two forms, furious excitement and gloomy despair ; 
this was now his life by night and day, for sleep deserted him. 
At the mine his measures were all wise, but his manner very 
wild: the very miners whispered amongst themselves that he was 
going mad. At home, on the contrary, he was gloomy, with 
sullen despair. He was in this latter condition the evening after 
the explosion, when a visitor was announced. Thinking it was 
some one from the mine, he said faintly, “ Admit him,” and then 
his despondent head dropped on his breast ; indeed, he was in a 
sort of lethargy, worn out with his labours, his remorse, and his 
sleeplessness. 

In that condition his ear was suddenly jarred by a hard, 
metallic voice, whose tone was somehow opposed to all the voices 
with which goodness and humanity have ever spoken. 

“ Well, governor, here’s a slice of luck.” 

Bartley shivered. “Is that the devil speaking to me?” he 
muttered, without looking up. 

“No,” said Monckton jauntily, “ only one of his servants, and 
your best friend.” 

“My friend?” said Bartley, turning his chair and looking at 
him with a sort of dull wonder. 

“ Ay,” said Monckton, “your friend; the man that found you 
brains and resolution, and took you out of the hole, and put Hope 
and his daughter in it instead ; no, not his daughter, she did that 
for us, she was so clever.” 

“Yes,” said Bartley wildly, “it was you who made me an 
assassin. But for you, I should only have been a knave; now I 
am a murderer—thanks to you.” 

“Come, governor,” said Monckton, “ no use looking at one side 
of the picture. You tried other things first. You made him 
liberal offers, you know; but he would have war to the knife, 
and he has got it. He is buried at the bottom of that shaft.” 

“God forbid!” 

“ And you are all right.” 

“Tam in Hell!” shrieked Bartley. 

“ Well, come out of it,” said Monckton, “and let’s talk sense. 
I—I read the news at Derby, just as I was starting for London. 
I have been as near the mine as I thought safe. They seem to be 
very busy clearing out both shafts—two steam engines ; constant 
relays of workmen. Who has got the job in hand?” 

“T have,” said Bartley. 

“Well, that’s clever of you to throw dust in their eyes, and 
put our little game off your own shoulders. You want to save 
appearances? You know you cannot save William Hope.” 
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“T can save him, and I will save him. God will have mercy on 
a penitent assassin, as He once had upon a penitent thief.” 

Monckton stared at him and smiled : 

“ Who has been talking to you? The parson?” 

“My own conscience. I abhor myself as much as I do you, 
you black villain.” 

“Ah!” said Monckton, with a wicked glance, “that’s how a 
man patters before he splits upon his pals, to save his own skin. 
Now, look here, old man, before you split on me ask yourself who 
had the greatest interest in this job. You silenced a dangerous 
enemy, but what have I gained? You ought to square with me 
first, as you promised. If you split upon me before that, you will 
put yourself in the hole and leave me out of it.” 

“Villain and fool,” said Bartley, “these trifles do not trouble 
me now. If Hope and my dear Mary are found dead in that 
mine, I'll tell how they came by their death, and I'll die by my 
own hand.” 

Monckton said nothing, but looked at him keenly, and began at 
last to feel uneasy. 

“A shaft is but a narrow thing,” Bartley rejoined; “why 
should they be buried alive? Let’s get to them before they are 
starved to death. We may save them yet.” 

“Why, you fool, they'll denounce us!” 

“What do I care? I would save them both to-night if I was 
to stand in the dock to-morrow.” 

“And swing on the gallows next week, or end your days in a 
prison.” 

“Td take my chance,” said Bartley desperately. “Tl undo my 
crime if I can. No punishment can equal the agony I am in now, 
thanks to you, you villain.” 

Then turning on him suddenly, and showing him the white of 
his eyes like a maniac, or a dangerous mastiff, he hissed out: 
“You think nothing of the lives of better men; perhaps you don’t 
value your own.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Monckton. “That’s a very 
different thing.” 

“Oh, you do value your own foul life ?” 

“ At any amount of money,” said Monckton. 

“Then why do you risk it ?” 

“Excuse me, governor, that’s a thing I make a point of not 
doing. I risk my instruments, not my head; Ben Burnley to 
wit.” 

“You are risking it now,” said Bartley, looking still more 
strangely at him. 
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“How so, pray?” said Monckton, getting a little uneasy, for 
this was not the Bartley he had known till then. 

Bartley took the poker in his hand and proceeded to poke the 
fire; but somehow he did not look at the fire. He looked askant 
at Monckton, and he showed the white of his eyes more and more. 
Monckton kept his eye upon him and put his hand upon the 
handle of the door. 

“Tl tell you,” said Bartley, “by coming here to tempt, provoke, 
and insult the wretch whose soul you destroyed by forcing me to 
assassinate the best man and the sweetest girl in England, when 
there were vipers and villains about, whom it’s a good action to 
sweep off God’s earth. Villain! Ill teach you to come likea 
fool and madden a madman. I was only a rogue, you have made 
me a man of blood. All the worse for you. I have murdered 
them, I'll execute you;” and with these words he bounded on him 
like a panther. 

Monckton tore the doors open, and dashed out, but a furious 
blow fell before he was quite clear of the doorway. With such 
force was it delivered that the blunt metal cut into the edge of 
the door like a sword ; the jamb was smashed, and even Monckton, 
who received but one-fourth of the blow, fell with his hands and 
knees into the hall and was stunned for a moment, but, fearing 
worse, staggered out of the hall door, which luckily for him was 
open, and darting into a little grove of shrubs that was close by, 
grovelled there in silence, bleeding like a pig and waiting for his 
chance to escape entirely ; but the quaking reptile ran no further 
risk. 

Bartley never followed him beyond his own room: he had been 


goaded into a maniacal impulse, and he returned to his gloomy 
sullenness. 


Walter’s declaration, made so suddenly before four persons, 
startled them greatly for a moment; but only for a moment. 
Julia was the first to speak : 

“We might have known it,” she said: “Mary Bartley is a 
young lady incapable of misconduct; she is prudence, virtue, 
delicacy, and purity in person; the man she was with at that 
place was sure to be her husband, and who should that be but 
Walter, whom she loved?” 

Then the servants looked anxiously at their master to see how he 
took this startling revelation. Well, the Colonel stood firm as 
if he was at the head of a column in the field. He was not the 
man to retreat from any position; he said, “ All we have to do is 
to save her; then my house and arms are open to my son’s wife.” 
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“ God bless you, father,” cried Walter, in a broken voice, “and 
God bless you, dear cousin. Yes, it’s no time for words.” And 
he was gone in a moment. 

“ Now, Milton,” said the Colonel, “he won’t sleep here till the 
work is done, and he won't sleep at all if we don’t get a bed for 
him near the mine. You order the break out, and go to the Dun 
Cow, and do what you can for him.” 

“That I will, sir; Ill take his own sheets and bedding with 
me. I won't trust that woman—she talks too much; and, if you 
please, sir, I'll stay there a day or two myself, for maybe I shall 
coax him to eat a morsel of my cooking, and to lie down a bit, 
when he would not listen to a stranger.” . 

“You're a faithful creature,” said the Colonel, rather aggres- 
sively, not choosing to break down, “so are you, John; and it is 
at these moments we find out our friends in the house; and, 
confound you, I forbid you both to snivel,” said he, still louder. 
Then more gravely : “ How do we know? many a stormy day ends 
well; this calamity may bring happiness and peace to a divided 
house.” 

* * * * * * 

Colonel Clifford prophesied right. Walter took the lead of a 
working gang and worked night and day, resting two hours only in 
the twenty-four, and even that with great reluctance. Outside, the 
scene was one of bustle and animation. Little white tents, for 
the strange workmen to sleep in, dotted the green, and two 
snowy refreshment tents were pitched outside the Dun Cow. 
That establishment had large brick ovens and boilers, and the 
landlady, and the women she had got to help her, kept the tables 
always groaning under solid fare that never once flagged, being 
under the charge of that old campaigner Colonel Clifford. The 
landlady tried to look sad at the occasion which called forth her 
energy and talents: but she was a woman of business, and her 
complacency oozed through her. Ah, it was not so at the pit- 
mouth; the poor wives whose husbands were entombed below, 
alive or dead, hovered and fluttered about the two shafts, with 
their aprons to their eyes, and eager with their questions. 
Deadly were their fears, their hopes fainter and fainter, as day 
after day went by, and both gangs, working in so narrow a space, 
made little progress, compared with their own desires, and the 
prayers of those who trembled for the result. It was a race and 
a struggle of two gallant parties, and a short description of it will 
be given, but as no new incidents happened for six days we shall 
preserve the chronological order of events, and nowrelate a daring 
project which was revived in that interval. 
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Monckton and Bartley were now enemies. Sin had united, 
crime and remorse had disunited, them. Monckton registered a 
vow of future vengeance upon his late associate ; but in the mean- 
time, taking a survey of the present circumstances, he fell back 
upon a dark project he had conceived years ago on the very day 
when he was arrested for theft in Bartley’s office. 

Perhaps our readers, their memory disturbed by such a number 
of various matters as we have since presented to them, may have 
forgotten that project, but what is about to follow will tend to 
revive their recollection. Monckton then wired to Mrs. Braham’s 
lawyer demanding an immediate interview with that lady: he 
specified the hour. 

The lawyer went to her directly, the matter being delicate. 
He found her in great distress, and before he could open his 
communication, she told him her trouble. She said that her 
husband, she feared, was going out of his mind; he groaned all 
night, and never slept, and in the day-time never spoke. 

There had been just then some surprising falls and rises in 
foreign securities, and the shrewd lawyer divined at once that the 
stockbroker had been doing business on his own account, and got 
pinched, so he said, “ My dear madam, I suspect it is business on 
the Exchange; he will get over that, but there is something 
that is immediately pressing,” and he then gave her Monckton’s 
message. 

Now her nerves were already excited, and this made matters 
worse. She cried and trembled, and became hysterical, and 
vowed she would never go near Leonard Monckton again ; he had 
never loved her, had never been a friend to her as Jonathan 
Braham had. “No,” she said; “if he wants money, take and 
sell my jewels ; but I shall stay with my husband in his trouble.” 

“He is not your husband,” said the lawyer quietly ; “and this 
man is your husband, and things have come to my knowledge 
lately which it would be imprudent at present to disclose either 
to him or you; but we are old friends. You cannot doubt that I 
have your interest at heart.” 

“No, I don’t doubt that,” said Lucy hastily, and held out her 
hand to him. 

“ Well, then,” said he, “ be persuaded and meet the man.” 

“No; I will not do that,” said she. “Iam not a good woman, 
I know; but it is not for want of the wish. I will not play 
double any more.” And from that nothing he could say could 
move her, 

The lawyer returned to his place, and when Monckton called 


next day he told him he was sorry to say Mr. Braham was ill 
VoL, LXXIIL. 26 
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and in trouble, and the lady -couldn’t meet him. She would 
make any reasonable sacrifice for his convenience except that. 

“And I,” said Monckton, “insist upon that, and nothing 
else.” 

The lawyer endeavoured to soften him, and hinted that he 
would advance money himself sooner than his client should be 
tormented. 

But Monckton was inflexible. He said, “It is about a matter 
that she cannot communicate to you, nor can I. However, I am 
obliged to you for your information. She won’t leave her stock- 
broker, eh? Well, then, I know where to find her:” and he took 
up his hat to go. 

“No, pray don’t do that,” said Mr. Middleton earnestly. “Let 
me try her again. She has had time to sleep over it.” 

“Try her,” said Monckton sternly, “and if you are her friend, 
take her husband’s side in this one thing; it’s the last time I 
shall trouble her.” 

“T am her friend,” said the lawyer; “and if you must know, I 
rather wish her to meet you, and get it over. Will you come 
here again at five o'clock ? ” 

“ All right,” said Monckton. 

Monckton was struck with Lawyer Middleton’s manner, and 
went away puzzling over it. 

“What's his little game, I wonder?” said he. 

The lawyer went post-haste to his client’s house. He found 
her in tears. She handed him an open letter. 

Braham was utterly ruined, and, besides that, had done some- 
thing or other he did not care to name; he was off to America, 
leaving her what money she could find in the house, and the 
furniture, which he advised her to sell at once, before others 
claimed it—in short, the man was wild with fear, and at present 
thought but little of anybody but himself. 

Then the lawyer set himself to comfort her as well as he 
could, and renewed his request that she would give Monckton a 
meeting. 

“ Yes,” said she wearily ; “it’s no use trying to resist him ; he 
can come here.” 

The lawyer demurred to that. 

“No,” said he, “keep your own counsel; don’t let him know 
you are deserted and ruined ; make a favour of coming, but come ; 
and a word in your ear—he can do more fer you than Braham 
can, or will ever, do again. So don’t you thwart him if you can 
help.” 

She was quick enough to see there was something weighty 
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behind, and she consented. He took her back with him; only 
she was such a long time removing the traces of tears, and 
choosing the bonnet she thought she should look best in, that 
she made him twenty minutes late and rather cross. It is a way 
women have of souring that honeycomb—a man. 

When the trio met at the office the husband was pale; the wife 
dull and sullen. 

“Tt’s the last time I shall trouble you, Lucy,” said Monckton. 

“ As you please, Leonard.” 

“And I want you to make my fortune.” 

“You have only to tell me how ”—quite incredulously. 

“You must accompany me to Derbyshire, or else meet me at 
Derby, whichever you please. Oh, don’t be alarmed. I don’t 
ask you to travel with me as man and wife.” 

“Tt doesn’t much matter, I suppose,” said Lucy doggedly. 

“Well, you are accommodating ; I'll be considerate.” 

“No doubt you will,” said Lucy; then turning her glorious 
eyes full upon him, “ Wuat’s tHe Crome ?” 

“The Crime!” said Monckton, looking all about the room to 
find it. ‘“ What crime?” 

“The crime I’m wanted for; all your schemes are criminal, you 
know.” 

“Well, you're complimentary. It’s not a crime this time; it’s 
only a confession.” 

“Ah! What amI to confess? Bigamy?” 

“The idea! No. You are to confess—in a distant part of 
England, what you can deny in London next day—that on a 
certain day you married a gentleman called Walter Clifford.” 

“Tl say that on the eleventh day of June, 1861, I married a 
gentleman who was called Walter Clifford.” 

This was Lucy’s reply, and given very doggedly. 

“Bravo! and will you stand to it if the real Walter Clifford 
says it is a lie?” 

“ Lucy reflected: “No, I will not.” 

“Well, well, we shall have time to talk about that; when can 
you start?” 

“‘Give me three days.” 
“ All right.” 


“You won’t keep me there long after I have done this wicked 
thing?” 

“No, no. I will send you home with flying colours, and you 
shall have your share of the plunder.” 

“Td rather go into service again and work my fingers to the 
bone.” 


2c2 
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_ “Since you have such a contempt for money, perhaps you'll 
stand fifty pounds.” 

“T have no money with me, but I'll ask Mr. Middleton to 
advance me some.” 

She opened the door, and asked one of the clerks if she could 
see the principal fora moment. He came to her directly. She 
then said to him, “ He wants fifty pounds; could you let me have 
it for him?” 

“Oh,” said the lawyer cheerfully, “I shall be happy to lend 
Mr. Monckton fifty or a hundred pounds upon his own note of 
hand.” 

They both stared at him a little; but a blank note of hand was 
immediately produced, drawn and signed at six months’ date for 
£52 10s., and the lawyer gave Monckton his cheque for £50. 
Husband and wife then parted for a time. Monckton telegraphed 
to his lodgings to say that his sister would come down with him 
for country air, and would require good accommodation, but 
would pay liberally. 


In most mining accidents the shafts are clear, and the débris 
that has to be picked through to get to the entombed miners is 
attended with this advantage, that a great number of men have 


room to use their arms and pickaxes, and the stuff has not to be 
sent up to the surface. But in this horrible accident both gangs 
of workers were confined to a small area and small cages, and the 
stuff had to be sent up to the surface. 

Bartley, who seemed to live only to rescue the sufferers by his 
own fault, provided miles of rope, and had small cages knocked 
together, so that the débris was continually coming up from both 
the shafts, and one great source of delay was averted. But the 
other fatal cause of delay remained, and so daylight came and 
went, and the stars appeared and disappeared with incredible 
rapidity, to poor Walter and the other gallant workers, before 
they got within thirty feet of the pit: those who worked in the 
old shafts, having looser stuff to deal with, gained an advance of 
about seven feet upon the other working party, and this being 
reported to Walter he went down the other shaft to inspire the 
men by words and example. He had not been down two hours 
when one of the miners cried, “ Hold hard, they are working up 
to us!” and work was instantly suspended for a moment. Then 
sure enough the sounds of pickaxes working below were just 
audible. 

There was a roar of exultation from the rescuing party, and a 
man was sent up with his feet in a bucket, and clinging to a rope, 
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to spread the joyful tidings; but the work was not intermitted 
for more than a moment, and in a few hours it became necessary 
to send the cage down and suspend the work to avoid another 
accident. The thin remaining crust gave way, the way was 
clear, lamps were sent down, and the saving party were soon in 
the mine, with a sight before them never to be forgotten. 

The few men who stood erect with picks in their hands were 
men of rare endurance ; and even they began to fall, exhausted with 
fatigue and hunger. Five times their number lay dotted about 
the mine, prostrated by privation, and some others, alas! were 
dead. None of the poor fellows were in a condition to give a 
rational answer, though Walter implored them to say where Hope 
and his daughter were. These poor pale wretches, the shadows 
of their former selves, were sent up in the cages with all expedi- 
tion, and received by Bartley, who seemed to forget nothing, for 
he had refreshment tents ready at the pit-mouth. 

Meantime Walter and others, whose hearts were with him, ran 
wildly through the works, and groped on their knees with their 
lamps, to find Hope and his daughter, but they were not to be 
found, and nine miners beside them were missing, including Ben 
Burnley. Then Walter came wildly up to the surface, wringing 
his hands with agony, and crying, “They are lost, they are lost!” 

“No,” cried Bartley, “they must not be lost; they shall not be 
lost. One man has come to himself. I gave him port wine and 
brandy.” Then he dragged the young man into the tent. There 
was stout Jim Davies propped up and held, but with a great 
tumbler of brandy and port in his hand. 

“Now, my man,” said, or rather screamed Bartley, “tell him 
where Hope is and Mary—that I— 0 God! O God!” 

“ Master,” said Jim faintly, “I was in the hall with Mr. Hope 
and the lady, when the first explosion came. Most of us ran past 
the old shaft and got clear. A few were caught by the falling 
shaft, for I looked back and saw it. But I never saw Master Hope 
among them. If he was, he is buried under the shaft, but I do 
really think that he was that taken up with his girl, and that 
darned villain that fired the mine, as he’s like to be in the hall 
either alive or dead.” 

He could say no more, but fell into a sort of doze, the result of 
the powerful stimulant on his enfeebled frame and empty stomach. 
Then Bartley, with trembling hands, brought out a map of the 
mine and showed Walter where the second party had got to. 

“See,” said he, “they are within twenty feet of the bottom, 
and the hall is twenty-three feet high. Hope measured it. Give 
up working downwards, pick into the sides of that hall, for in that 
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hall I see them at night; sometimes they are alive, sometimes 
they are dead, sometimes they are dying. I shall go mad, I shall 
go mad!” 

With this he went raging about, giving the wisest orders, with 
the looks and tones of a madman. In a minute he had a cage 
ready for Walter, and twenty fresh-lit lamps, and down went 
Walter with more men and pickaxes. As soon as he got out of 
the cage, he cried wildly, “Stop that, men, and do as I do.” 

He took a sweep with his pick, and delivered a horizontal blow 
at the clay on that side of the shaft Bartley had told him to 
attack. His pickaxe stuck in it, and he extricated it with 
difficulty. 

“ Nay, master,” cried a miner who had fallen in love with him, 
“drive thy pick at t’ coal.” 

Walter then observed that above the clay there was a narrow 
seam of coal; he heaved his pick again, but instead of striking 
it half downwards, as he ought to have done, he delivered a 
tremendous horizontal blow that made the coal ring like a church 
bell, and jarred his own stout arms so terribly that the pick fell 
out of his numbed hand. 

Then the man who had advised him saw that he was disabled 
for a time and stepped into his place. 

But in that short interval an accident occurred so strange and 
thrilling that the stout miners uttered treble cries like women, 
and then one mighty Hah! burst like a diapason from their 
manly bosoms. 


Cuapter XXIII. 
THE THREE DEADLY PERILS. 


SEVEN miners were buried under the ruins of the shaft, but 
although masses of coal and clay fell into the hall from the side 
nearest to the explosions, and blocked up some of the passages, 
nobody was crushed to death there; only the smoke was so 
stifling that it seemed impossible to live. 

That smoke was lighter than the air; its thick pall lifted by 
degrees and revealed three figures. 

Grace Hope, by happy instinct, had sunk upon the ground to 
breathe in that stifling smoke. Hope, who had collared Ben 
Burnley, had sunk to the ground with him, but still clutched the 
assassin. ‘These were the three left alive in the hall, and this 
was their first struggle for life. 

As soon as it was possible to speak, Hope took up his lamp, 
which had fallen, and, holding it up high, he cried, “Grace, my 
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child, where are you?” She came to him directly; he took her 
in his arms, and thanked God for this great preservation. 

Then he gave Burnley a kick, and ordered him to the right 
hand of the hall. “You'll keep to that side,” he said, “and 
think of what you have done; your victims will keep this side, 
and comfort each other till honest men undo your work, you 
villain.” 

Burnley crouched and wriggled away like a whipped hound, 
and flung himself down in bitter despair. 

“Oh, papa,” said Grace, “‘ we have escaped a great danger, but 
shall we ever:see the light of day ?” 

“Of course we shall, child: be sure that great efforts will be 
made to save us. Miners have their faults, but leaving other 
men to perish is not one of them: there are no greater heroes in 
the world than those rough fellows, with all their faults. What 
you and I must do at once is to search for provisions and lamps 
and tools; if there are no poisonous gases set free, it is a mere 
question of time. My poor child has a hard life before her; but 
only live—and we shall be rescued.” 

These brave words comforted Grace, as they were intended to do, 
and she accompanied her father down the one passage which was 
left open after the explosion. Fortunately, this led to a new 
working, and before he had gone many yards Hope found a lamp 
that had been dropped by some miner who had rushed into the 
hall as the first warning came. Hope extinguished the light, and 
gave it to Grace. 

“That will be twenty-four hours’ light to us,” said he, “ but 
oh, what I want to find is food. There must be some left 
behind.” 

“Papa,” said Grace, “I think I saw a miner throw a bag into 
an empty truck, when the first alarm was given.” 

“Back! back! my child!” cried Hope, “before that villain 
finds it!” 

He did not wait for her but ran back, and he found Ben 
Burnley in the neighbourhood of that very truck; but Burnley 
sneaked off at his approach. Hope, looking into the truck, 
found treasures—a dozen new sacks, a heavy hammer, a small 
bag of nails, a can of tea, and a bag with a loaf in it, and several 
broken pieces of bread. He put his lamp out directly, for he had 
lucifer matches in his pocket, and he hid the bag of bread; then 
he lighted his lamp again, and fastened it up by a nail in the 
centre of the hall. 

“There,” said he to Burnley, ‘that’s to light us both equally ; 
when it goes out you must hang up yours in its place.” 
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“ That’s fair,” said Burnley humbly. 

There were two trucks on Hope’s side of the hall—the empty 
one in question, and one that was full of coal. Both stood about 
two yards from Hope’s side of the hall. Hope turned the empty 
truck and brought it parallel to the other; then he nailed two 
sacks together, and fastened them to the coal truck and the 
débris ; then he laid sacks upon the ground for Grace to lie on, 
and he kept two sacks for himself, and two in reserve, and he 
took two and threw them to Ben Burnley. 

“TI give you two, and I keep two myself,” said he. “But my 
daughter shall have a room to herself, even here; and if you 
molest her I'll brain you with this hammer.” 

“I don’t want to molest her,” said Burnley, “It ain’t my 
fault she’s here.” 

Then there was a gloomy silence, and well there might be. 
The one lamp, twinkling faintly against the wall, did but make 
darkness visible, and revealed the horror of this dismal scene. 
The weary hours began to crawl away, marked only by Hope’s 
watch, for in this living tomb summer was winter, and day was 
night. 

The horrors of entombment in a mine have, we think, been 
described better than any other calamity which befalls living 
men. Inspired by this subject novelists have gone beyond them- 
selves, journalists have gone beyond themselves; and, without 
any affectation, we say we do not think we could go through the 
dismal scene before us in its general details without falling 
below many gifted contemporaries, and adding bulk without 
value to their descriptions. The true characteristic feature of 
this sad scene was not, we think, the alternations of hope and 
despair, nor the gradual sinking of frames exhausted by hunger 
and thirst, but the circumstance that here an assassin and his 
victims were involved in one terrible calamity ; and as one day 
succeeded to another, and the hoped-for rescue came not, the 
hatred of the assassin and his victims was sometimes at odds 
with the fellowship that sprang out of a joint calamity. About 
twelve hours after the explosion Burnley detected Hope and 
his daughter eating, and moistening their lips with the tea, and 
a spoonful of brandy that Hope had poured into it out of his 
flask to keep it from turning sour. 

“What, haven’t you a morsel for me?” said the ruffian in a 
piteous voice. 

Hope gave a sort of snarl of contempt, but still he flung a 
crust to him as he would to a dog. 

Then, after some slight hesitation, Grace rose quietly and 
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took the smaller can, and filled it with tea, and took it across 
to him. 

“There,” said she, ‘ and may God forgive you.” 

He took it and stared at her. 

“Tt ain’t my fault that you are here,” said he. But she put 
up her hand as much as to say, “ No idle words.” 


Two whole days had now elapsed. The food, though econo- 
mised, was all gone. Burnley’s lamp was flickering, and utter 
darkness was about to be added to the horrors which were now 
beginning to chill the hopes with which these poor souls had 
entered on their dire probation. Hope took the alarm, seized the 
expiring lamp, trimmed it, and carried it down the one passage 
that was open. This time he did not confine his researches to 
the part where he could stand upright, but went on his hands 
and knees down the newest working. At the end of it he gave a 
shout of triumph, and in a few minutes returned to his daughter, 
exhausted and blackened all over with coal; but the lamp was 
now burning brightly in his hand, and round his neck was tied 
a can of oil. 

“Oh, my poor father,” said Grace. “Is that all you have 
discovered ?” 

“Thank God for it!” said Hope. “You little know what it 
would be to pass two more days here without light, as well as 
without food.” 

The next day was terrible. The violent pangs of hunger 
began to gnaw like vultures, and the thirst was still more 
intolerable ; the pangs of hunger intermitted for hours at a time, 
and then returned to intermit again; they exhausted but did not 
infuriate, but the rage of thirst became incessant and maddening. 
Ben Burnley suffered the most from this, and the wretch came to 
Hope for consolation. 

“Where’s the sense of biding here?” said he, “to be burned 
to deeth wi’ drought. Let’s flood the mine and drink or be 
drooned.” 

“ How can I flood the mine ?” said Hope. 

“You know best, maister,” said the man. “ Why, how many 
tons of water did ye draw from yon tank every day ?” 

“We conduct about five tons into a pit, and we send about five 
tons up to the surface daily.” 

“Then how much water will there be in the tank now ?” 

Hope looked at his watch and said, “There was a good deal of 
water in the tank when you blew up the mine; there must be 
about thirty tons in it now.” 
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“ Well, then,” said Burnley, “ you that knows everything, help 
me brust the wall o’ tank ; it’s thin enow.” 

Hope reflected. 

“Tf we let in the whole body of water,” said he, “it would 
shatter us to pieces, and crush us against the wall of our prison 
and drown us before it ran away through the obstructed passages 
into the new workings. Fortunately, we have no pickaxe, and 
cannot be tempted to self-slaughter.” 

This silenced Burnley for the day, and he remained sullenly 
apart. Still, the idea never left his mind. The next day, towards 
evening, he asked Hope to light his own lamp, and come and look 
at the wall of the tank. 

“Not without me,” whispered Grace. “I see him cast looks of 
hatred at you.” 

They went together, and Burnley bade Hope observe that the 
water was trickling through in places, a drop at a time; it could 
not penetrate the coaly veins nor the streaks of clay, but it oozed 
through the porous strata, certain strips of blackish earth in 
particular ; and it trickled down, a drop at atime. Hope looked 
at this feature with anxiety, for he was a man of science, and 
knew by the fate of banked reservoirs, great and small, the 
strange explosive power of a little water driven through strata 
by a great body pressing behind it. 

“You'll see, it will brust itsen,” said Burnley exultingly, “and 
the sooner the better for me, for I'll never get alive out on t’ 
mine ; yow blowed me to the men, and they'll break every bone in 
my skin.” 

Hope did not answer this directly. 

“There, don’t go to meet trouble, my man,” said he. “Give 
me the can, Grace. Now, Burnley, hold this can, and catch every 
drop till it is full.” 

“ Why, it will take hauf a day to fill it,” objected Burnley, 
“and it will be hauf mud when all is done.” 

“Tl filter it,” said Hope. “Youdo as you are bid.” 

He darted to a part of the mine where he had seen a piece of 
charred timber; he dragged it in with him, and asked Grace for 
a pocket handkerchief; she gave him a clean cambric one; he 
took his pocket knife and soon scraped off a little heap of charcoal, 
and then he sewed the handkerchief into a bag, for the handy 
man always carried a needle and thread. 

Slowly, slowly, the muddy water trickled into the little can, 
and then, the bag being placed over the larger can, slowly, slowly 
the muddy water trickled through Hope’s filter, and dropped 
clear, and drinkable, into the larger can. In that dead life of 
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theirs, with no incidents but torments and terrors, the hours 
passed swiftly in this experiment. Hope sat upon a great lump 
of coal; his daughter kneeled in front of him, gazing at him with 
love, confidence, reverence ; and Burnley kneeled in front of him 
too, but at a greater distance, with wolfish eyes full of thirst and 
nothing else. 

At last the little can was two-thirds full of clear water. Hope 
took the large iron spoon which he had found along with the tea, 
and gave a full spoonful to his daughter. “My child,” said he, 
“let it trickle very slowly over your tongue and down your 
throat ; it is the throat and the adjacent organs which suffer most 
from thirst.” He then took a spoonful himself, not to drink after 
an assassin. He then gave a spoonful to Burnley with the same 
instructions, and rose from his seat and gave the can to Grace, 
and said, “The rest of this pittance must not be touched for six 
hours at least.” 

Burnley, instead of complying with the wise advice given him, 
tossed the liquid down his throat with a gesture, and then, 
dashing down the spoon, said, “TI’ll have the rest on’t, if I die for 
it,” and made a furious rush at Grace Hope. 

She screamed faintly, and Hope met him full in that incautious 
rush, and felled him like a log with a single blow. Burnley lay 
there with his heels tapping the ground for a little while; then 
he got on his hands and knees, and crawled away to the farthest 
corner of his own place, and sat brooding. 

That night, when Grace retired to rest, Hope lay down at her 
feet with his hammer in his hand, and when one slept the other 
watched, for they feared an attack. Towards the morning of the 
next day Grace’s quick senses heard a mysterious noise in 
Burnley’s quarter; she woke her father. Directly he went to 
the place, and he found Burnley at work on his knees tearing 
away with his hands and nails at the ruins of the shaft. Ap- 
parently fury supplied the place of strength; for he had raised 
quite a large heap behind him, and he had laid bare the feet up 
to the knees of a dead miner. Hope reported this in a hushed 
a to Grace, and said solemnly, “ Poor wretch, he’s going mad, 

fear.” 


“Oh, no,” said Grace, “ that would be too horrible. Whatever 
should we do?” 

“ Keep him to his own side, that is all,” said Hope. 

“But,” objected Grace in dismay, “if he is mad he won’t listen, 
and he will come here and attack me.” 

“Tf he does,” said Hope simply, “I must kill him; that’s all.” 

Burnley, however, in point of fact, kept more and more aloof 
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for many hours; he never left his work till he laid bare the 
whole body of that miner, and found a pickaxe in his dead hand. 
This he hid, and reserved it for deadly uses; he was not clear in 
his mind whether to brain Hope with it, and so be revenged on 
him for having shut him up in that mine, or whether to peck a 
hole in the tank, and destroy all three by a quicker death than 
thirst or starvation. The savage had another and more horrible 
reason for keeping out of sight; maddened by thirst, he had 
recourse to that last extremity better men have been driven to: 
he madea cut with his clasp-knife in the breast of the dead miner 
and tried to swallow jellied blood. 

This horrible relief never lasts long, and the penalty follows in 
a few hours, but in the meantime the savage obtained relief, and 
even vigour, from this ghastly source; and seeing Hope and his 
daughter lying comparatively weak and exhausted, he came and 
sat down at a little distance in front of them. That was partly 
done to divert Hope from examining his shambles and his 
unnatural work. 

“ Maister,” said he, “ how long have we been here ?” 

“Six days and more,” said Hope. 

“Six days,” said Grace faintly, for her powers were now quite 
exhausted ; “and no signs of help, no hope of rescue! ” 

“Do not say so, Grace. Rescue in time is certain, and there- 
fore while we live there is hope.” 

“Ay,” said Burnley, “for you tew, but not for me. You telt 
the men that I fired t’mine, and if one of those men gets free, 
they'll all tear me limb from jacket. Why should I leave one 
grave to walk into another? But for yow I should have been 
away six days agone.” 

“Man,” said Hope, “ cannot you see that my hand was but the 
instrument; it was the hand of Heaven that kept you back. 
Cease to blame your victims, and begin to see things as they are, 
and to repent. Even if you escape, could the white faces ever 
fade from your sight, or the dying shrieks ever leave your ear, 
of the brave men you so foully murdered? Repent, monster, 
repent !” 

Burnley was not touched, but he was scared by Hope’s solemnity, 
and went to his own corner muttering, and as he crouched there 
there came over his dull brain, what in due course follows the 
horrible meal he had made—a feverish frenzy. 

In the meantime Grace, who had been lying half-insensible, 
raised her head slowly, and said in a low voice, “ Water, water!” 

“Oh, my girl,” said Hope in despair, “I'll go and get enough 
to moisten your lips, but the last scrap of food has gone—the last 
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drop of oil is burning away, and in an hour we shall be in darkness 
and despair.” 


“No, no, father,” said Grace, “ not whilst there is water there, 
beautiful water.” 

“But you cannot drink that unfiltered; it is foul, it is 
poisonous.” 

“Not that, papa,” said Grace, “far beyond that—look! See 
that clear river sparkling in the sunlight; how bright and beau- 
tiful it shines! Look at the waving trees upon the other side, 
the green meadows and the bright blue sky, and there—there— 
there are the great white swans. No—no. I forgot; they are 
not swans, they are ships sailing to the bright land you told me 
of, where there is no suffering and no sorrow.” 

Then Hope, to his horror, began to see that this must be the 
very hallucination of which he had read—a sweet illusion of green 
fields and crystal water, which often precedes actual death by 
thirst and starvation. He trembled; he prayed secretly to God 
to spare her, and not to kill his new-found child, his darling, in 
his arms. 

By-and-by Grace spoke again, but this time her senses were 
clear. “How dark it’s grown,” she said. “Ah, we are back 
again in that awful mine.” Then, with the patient fortitude of a 
woman when once she thinks the will of the Almighty is declared, 
she laid her hand upon his shoulder, and she said soothingly, 
“Dear father, bow to Heaven’s will.” Then she held up both her 
feeble arms to him: “ Kiss me father, ror WE ARE TO DIE.” 

With these firm and patient words she laid her sweet head upon 
the ground, and hoped and feared no more. 

But the man could not bow like the woman. He kissed her as 
she bade him, and laid her gently down ; but after that he sprang 
wildly to his feet in a frenzy, and raged aloud, as his daughter 
could no longer hear him: “No, no!” he cried, “this thing 
cannot be; they have had seven days to get to us!” 

“ Ah, but there are mountains and rocks of earth and coal piled 
up between us. We are buried alive in the bowels of the earth.” 

“Well, and shouldn’t I have blasted a hundred rocks, and 
picked through mountains, to save a hundred lives, or to save one 
such life as this, no matter whose child she was?” 

“Ah! you poor scum, you came to me whenever you wanted 
me, and you never came in vain. But now that I want you, 
you smoke your pipes, and walk calmly over this living tomb I lie 
in!” 

“Well, call yourselves men, and let your friends perish! I am 
a man, and I can die!” 
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Then he threw himself wildly on his knees over his insensible 
daughter : 

“But my child! O God! look down upon my child! Do, pray, 
see the horror of it—the horror and the hellish injustice! She 
has but just found her father. She is just beginning life ; it’s 
not her time to die! Why, you know, she only came here to save 
her father. Heaven’s blessing is the right of pious children; it’s 
promised in God’s Word. They are to live long upon earth—not 
to be cut off like criminals.” 

Then he rose wildly, and raged about the place, flinging his 
arms on high, so that even Burnley, though his own reason was 
shaken, cowered away from the fury of a stronger mind. 

“ Men and angels cry out against it!” he screamed, in madness 
and despair. “Can this thing be? Can Heaven and earth look 
calmly on and see this horror? Are men all ingratitude? Is 
Gop ALL APATHY ?” 

A blow like a hammer striking a church bell tinkled outside 
the wall, and seemed to come from a great distance. 

To him who, like the rugged Elijah, had expostulated so boldly 
with his Maker, and his Maker, who is not to be irritated, forgave 
him, that blow seemed at first to ring from Heaven. He stood 
still, and trembled like a leaf; he listened; the sound was not 
repeated. 

“ Ah,” said he, “it was an illusion like hers.” 


But for all that he seized his hammer, and darted to the back 
of the hall, and, mounting on a huge fragment of coal, struck the 
seam high above his head. He gave two blows at longish intervals, 
and then three blows in quick succession. 

Grace heard, and began to raise herself on her hands in 
wonder. 

Outside the wall came two leisurely blows that seemed a mile 
off, though they were not ten feet, and then three blows in quick 
succession. 

“My signal echoed,” yelled Hope. “Do you hear, child, my 
signal answered? Thank God! thank God! thank God!” 

He fell on his knees and cried like a child. The next minute, 
burning with hope and joy, he was by Grace’s side with his arms 
round her. 

“You can’t give way now. Fight on a few minutes more. 
Death, I defy you; I am a father; I tear my child from your 
clutches.” With this he raised her in his arms with surprising 
vigour. It was Grace’s turn to shake off all weakness, under the 
great excitement of the brain. 
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“Yes, I'll live,” she cried, “Tl live for you! Oh, the gallant 
men! hear, hear the pickaxes at work! An army is coming to 
our rescue, father; the God you doubted sends them, and some 
hero leads them.” 

The words had scarcely left her lips when Hope set her down 
in fresh alarm. An enemy’s pickaxe was at work to destroy 
them; Burnley was picking furiously at the weak part of the 
tank, shrieking, ‘‘ They will tear me to pieces; there is no hope 
in this world nor the next for me.” 

“Madman!” cried Hope, “he'll let the water in before they 
can save us.” He rushed at Burnley and seized him, but his 
frenzy was gone, and Burnley was upon him; after a short 
struggle Burnley flung him off with prodigious power. Hope 
flew at him again, but incautiously, and the savage, lowering his 
head, drove it with such fury into Hope’s chest that he sent him 
toa distance, and laid him flat on his back, utterly breathless. 
Grace flew to him, and raised him. 

He was not a man to lose his wits. “To the truck,” he gasped, 
“or we are lost!” 

“Tl flood the mine! [ll flood the mine!” yelled Burnley. 

Hope made his daughter mount a large fragment of coal we 
have already mentioned, and from that she sprang to the truck, 
and with her excitement and with her athletic power she raised 
herself into the full truck, and even helped her father in after 
her. But just as she got him on to the truck, and whilst he was 
still only on his knees, that section of the wall we have called 
the tank rent and gaped under Burnley’s pickaxe, and presently 
exploded about six feet from the ground, and a huge volume of 
water drove masses of earth and coal before it, and came roaring 
like a solid body straight at the coal truck, and drove it against 
the opposite wall, smashed the nearest side in, and would have 
thrown Grace off it like a feather, but Hope, kneeling and clinging 
to the side, held her like a vice. 

Grace screamed violently. Immediately there was a roar of 
exultation outside from the hitherto silent workers; for that 
scream told that the woman was alive too—the wife of the brave 
fellow who had won all their hearts, and melted away the icy 
_ barrier of class. 

Three gigantic waves struck the truck and made it quiver. 

The first came half way up; the second came full two-thirds ; 
the third dashed the senseless body of Ben Burnley, with bleeding 
head and broken bones, against the very edge of the truck, then 
surged back with him into a whirling vortex. 

Grace screamed continuously; she gave herself up now for 
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lost, and the louder she screamed the louder and the nearer the 
saving party shouted and hurrahed. 

“No, do not fear,” cried Hope; “ you shall not die. Love is 
stronger than death.” 

The words were scarce out of his mouth when the point of a 
steel pick came clean through the stuff, another followed above 
it, then another, then another, and then another. Holes were 
made, then gaps, then larger gaps; then a mass of coal fell in— 
furious picks—a portion of the mine knocked away—and there 
stood in a red blaze of lamps held up the gallant band, roaring, 
shouting, working, led by a stalwart giant with bare arms, 
begrimed and bleeding, face smoked, hair and eyebrows black 
with coal dust, and eyes flaming like red coals. He sprang with 
one fearless bound down to the coal truck, and caught up his 
wife in his arms, and held her to his panting bosom. Ropes, 
ladder—everything—and they were saved; whilst the corpse of 
the assassin whirled round and round in the subsiding eddies of 
the black water, and, as that water ran away into the mine, lay 
coated with mud at the feet of those who had saved his innocent 
victims. 

















M. ules Ferry and his Friends. 


Tue history of the Republic up to this time has been such a 
course of surprises, that any forecast as to the future must be 
made with a large reckoning for accidents; but this much may 
be said, that the Republic owes its present appearance of stability 
to the want of commanding talents among her ruling men. The 
outlook could not have been so peaceful had Gambetta been alive. 
Gambetta had a vast ambition, and a leonine, roaring energy, 
which provoked furious opposition. The men who have parted his 
influence among them may be as. ambitious as he was; but they 
are so for personal objects, and as there is nothing great in their 
characters or their policy, nothing imperious in their manner, 
nothing stirring or seducing in their eloquence, they are less 
feared than the man who wished to be a master, and said so. 
Nobody could denounce M. Jules Ferry as aspiring to become a 
dictator ; yet during the past year he has held more effective 
power than was ever wielded by Gambetta. He is a faithful 
party-servant who has been allowed to exercise authority, because 
his employers have felt that they could dismiss him at a moment’s 
notice. We bear more from a humble, useful domestic, than from 
a self-asserting master. Louis XIV., who broke the tyranny of 
Mazarin, and could not brook the arrogance of Fouquet, submitted 
to the management of the quiet, astute Colbert. 

In his novel ‘Numa Roumestan,’ written while Gambetta was 
alive, Alphonse Daudet showed “the North being conquered by 
the South,” that is, the blustering, bragging, blarneying blagueurs 
of Provence and Gascony enthralling the democracy with their 
charlatanism, and seizing upon all the public offices. Sardou had 
worked out the same idea in ‘ Rabagas;’ but it must be noticed 
that the holders of the four most important posts in France at 
this moment—the four Presidents, of the Republic, of the Senate, 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and of the Cabinet—are conspicuously 
exempt from the usual attributes of demagogues. They are cold- 
headed men, plain of speech, dry in manner; they are not 
Southerners, and, in fact, they are by no means representative of 
the French as a nation. 


M. Grévy comes from the Jura, on the borders of Switzerland, 
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a department which has for the last half century been more 
advanced in public instruction than all the others, and where the 
bourgeoisie are something like the Scotch in their puritanism. 

M. le Royer, President of the Senate, a hard, sententious little 
man, with solemn eyes peering through gold-rimmed spectacles, 
and a voice like the drone of a Lenten preacher—M. le Royer is a 
Genevan Protestant, whose father became French by naturalisation. 
M. Brisson was born and educated at Bourges, in the old province 
of Berry. He is a trim, mathematically-minded lawyer and 
logician, creaseless in his morals as in his dress, one of those 
Frenchmen to whom all the levities of French life—light litera- 
ture, music, gossip, and even cuisine—are distasteful. M. Jules 
Ferry is a Lorrainer, born in the mountainous Vosges; and, like 
M. le Royer, a Protestant—at least so far as he confesses to any 
religion at all. 


A nation must be turned upside down before a man like M. 
Jules Ferry can become Prime Minister. It makes one smile to 
think that the French have demolished three dynasties, and that 
countless thousands of enthusiastic revolutionists have let them- 
selves be shot behind barricades, in order that the country may 
now be ruled by a Cabinet containing three second-rate journal- 


ists, and three barristers who have no names at the Bar. “No 
more revolutions: I have become a Minister,” wrote the late M. 
Garnier Pagés to his constituents in 1848.* M. Ferry, to do him 
justice, did not conclude that progress reached its zenith on the day 
when he took Cabinet office; he has rather shown modest thankful- 
ness at his own elevation, while feeling privately, no doubt, some 
astonishment. Now that he has been in place some time, the 
astonishment must have worn off, for he has learnt to know men, 
and to perceive that circumstances do more for most successful 
rulers than these accomplish for themselves. An inexperienced 
man at the helm soon gets accustomed to see the big ship obey 
the propulsion of his rudder, and if he be steering in calm 
weather, he may do as well as the skilled pilot. M. Ferry became 
Prime Minister faute de mieux, and he may remain so (with 
occasional displacements) crainte de pire. The course of French 
Republicanism is always downward, and the constant preoccu- 
pation of men’s minds under that happy régime, is the fear of 
worse. 

Jules Ferry owed the beginning of his political fortune to his 
luck in writing for a newspaper which had a witty editor. Just 


* L’ére des révolutions est fermée! Je suis devenu Ministre, et le peuple 
entier entre au pouvoir avec moi.” 
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twenty years ago (1865), being then thirty-three years old, he 
joined the staff of the Temps, and after contributing leaders for 
three years, undertook in 1868 a series of papers attacking the 
administration of Baron Haussmann as Prefect of the Seine. 
Baron Haussmann had rebuilt Paris and made it a city unique in 
the world for beauty and sanitation. M. Ferry could not have 
performed such a task, but he was able to criticise the Prefect’s 
work, to array long columns of figures showing how much it had 
cost, and to ask whether it would not have been far better if all 
these millions had been given tothe poor. Baron Haussmann sent 
commumaués to the Temps impugning the accuracy of M. Ferry’s 
figures; but the journalist of course stuck to his multiplication, 
and, as spirited opposition always made a man popular under the 
Empire, the Vosgian’s articles obtained more success than is usual 
with statistical essays. It was proposed that they should be 
rebound in pamphlet form and circulated among Parisian house- 
holders in view of the general election of 1869. M. Neffzer, editor 
of the Temps, then suggested that the pamphlet should be called 
‘Les Comptes Fantastiques d’Haussmann.”* 

The title took, and Jules Ferry got the reputation of being a 
comical fellow. Resolving to make the most of this character 
while it lasted, he came forward as a candidate for Paris at the 
elections of 1869— calling himself a Radical for this purpose. He 
was no more Radical than comical, but if he had not taken up 
extreme views he could have offered no reason for opposing the 
moderate Liberal (M. Guéroult, editor of the Opinion Nationale), 
who was the sitting member of the sixth Parisian ward. M. Ferry 
defeated his brother-journalist; and in the following year, when 
the Empire collapsed at Sedan, he became ex-officio a member of the 
Government of National Defence. It will be remembered that this 
Government was composed of the nine members for Paris, because 
M. Grévy and some other leading Republicans refused to accept 
power unless it were lawfully conferred upon them by a national 
assembly. 

M. Ferry was of course installed in Baron Haussmann’s post ; 
but during the Siege of Paris he was very nearly lynched by some 
of those excellent working-men who had formerly hailed him as a 
friend and brother. On the 31st October, 1870, an insurrection 
broke out in the beleaguered city, and a vigorous attempt was 
made to overthrow the Government. M. Ferry fell into the hands 
of the insurgents, and for six mortal hours these rude men 
subjected him to every species of indignity. They pulled his 


* A play upon the title of ‘Contes Fantastiques d’Hoffmann ’"—a book 
which is popular in France. 
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luxuriant black whiskers, they taunted him with eating white 
bread and beefsteak, while his proletarian brethren had to content 
themselves with rations of brown bread and horse-flesh, and when 
dinner-time came they offered him his choice between a grilled 
rat and some cold boiled dog. Happily the Breton Mobiles were 
at hand and delivered him; but from that day M. Ferry’s 
Radicalism perceptibly cooled, and when the Communal rebellion 
occurred, he took good care not to let himself be kidnapped 
again by the once-idolised working-man. Decamping to Versailles 
he remained there throughout the second siege, and did not return 
to take possession of his post as Prefect of the Seine until the 
rebellion had been crushed. It was on this occasion that alighting 
from his brougham near the still-smouldering Hotel de Ville, and 
seeing a convoy of Communist prisoners pass, he shook his nicely- 
gloved fist and exclaimed: “ Ah! tas de canaille !” 

The exclamation was pardonable, for these Communists had 
shot M. Ferry’s friend and former secretary, Gustave Chaudey, 
and the new-fledged Prefect must have imagined bullets whistling 
by his own sleek ears as he looked at them. However, M. Ferry’s 
vindictiveness went no further than words, for he exerted himself 
charitably to save some old journalistic comrades who had taken 
the wrong side during the civil war. He is believed to have 
secreted several of these in his private lodgings and to have 
covered them with his official protection while the police were 
hunting for them. What is more, he honourably connived at the 
escape of one of his vilest detractors, Félix Pyat. This charming 
person, always the first to preach sedition and regicide, and the 
first to fly in the hour of danger, had been unable to get clear 
away from Paris when the Commune fell. He took refuge in a 
convent, where the nuns harboured him for six weeks, though 
these poor women were quite aware that he was the Pyat who 
had been clamouring for the demolition of churches and the 
shooting of hostages. Jules Ferry happened to hear of Pyat’s 
whereabouts, but instead of delivering up the wretched man to a 
court-martial, he caused a passport to be privately given him. 

Good-nature abounds in M. Ferry’s character, and this quality, 
in combination with perseverance and a quiet talent for picking 
up other people’s ideas, has been the secret of his success. 
During the last years of the Empire while he wrote for the 
Temps, he was a daily frequenter of the Café de Madrid, and 
there he was appreciated as an attentive listener to no matter 
whose stories. He had then, as he has now, a face such as is 
only to be seen on the shoulders of old-fashioned French 
barristers and Belgravian footmen. The judges of the Second 
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Empire did not allow avocats to wear beards, so M. Ferry shaved 
his upper lip and chin, but his whiskers were of stupendous size. 
Add to these a Roman nose, a fine forehead, shrewd playful eyes, 
a well shaped smiling mouth, and a certain plumpness of girth 
which removed him altogether out of the category of those lean 
men whom Shakespeare thought dangerous. He always shook 
men’s hands with a hearty grip; he could laugh loud and long 
even when not amused; if conversation flagged he could light 
it up suddenly with a few crackling jokes, but he generally 
preferred to sit silent, smoking penny cigars (for he was not 
rich), sipping absinthe, and taking mental notes of what was being 
said around him. Now and then, especially if a talker appealed 
to him, he would nod approval with a grave closing of the eyes, 
which is the supreme politeness in the art of listening. 

He never squandered his knowledge in small talk, so that his 
public speeches always took his most intimate friends aback. 
Gambetta once said to him: “You are the most secretive of 
chatterboxes,”* the truth being that Ferry used commonplace 
ideas in private intercourse, just as some men keep halfpence for 
beggars. To stake gold in conversational games over a café table 
was more than his intellectual means could afford. A blagueur 
himself in a small way, he knew the destructive power of that 
light chaff which can be thrown upon a good idea while it has 
the bloom of novelty on it. Then he was not combative. 
Gambetta, a millionaire in talents, could scatter his best 
thoughts broadcast without ever impoverishing himself. At the 
Café Procope, at Brébant’s, and in the dining-room of his friend, 
Clément Laurier, he would pound his fists on the table and 
thunder out long passages of the speeches which he intended to 
deliver, and this without caring whether political opponents heard 
him. “You are showing your hand,” Lauriert and the still 
more prudent Arthur Ranc used to say. But Gambetta could 
win without hiding his trumps, or he could win without trumps. 

Ferry always went into political action with his powder dry, 
chose his ground carefully and picked out an antagonist whom he 
was sure to worst. Gambetta would rush at the strongest 
enemy, Ferry fired at the weakest; but this system had the 


* “Tu es le plus cachotier des bavards.” 

t+ Clément Laurier used to be Gambetta’s chief political henchman. 
During the war he was sent to London to negotiate the Morgan Loan. 
But the Commune sickened him of Republicanism and he joined the 
Royalist ranks. He died in 1878, being then one of the Deputies for the 
Indre. His change of politics never impaired his private relations with 
Gambetta. 
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advantage of leaving him after every combat victorious and 
unwounded. It was a great triumph to him, when, coming back 
among his friends, he heard their half-astonished bravos as they 
slapped him on the back. There is much slapping on the back 
in French political assemblies. Many a time has Gambetta’s 
broad hand descended upon Ferry’s stalwart shoulders with the 
shout, “ C'est bien fait, mon petit !” 

The two were capital friends from the first, and remained so till 
nearly the end. It was not till within two years of Gambetta’s 
death, that the chief began to find his protégé a little too inde- 
pendent. Mutinous Ferry never was, but a time arrived when, 
from one cause and another, he found himself second in influence 
to Gambetta among the Republican party. He was but Addington 
to Gambetta’s Pitt: nevertheless he got tired of hearing people 
say that he was only allowed to hold office asa stopgap; and 
with a proper dignity he resented Gambetta’s pretensions to act 
as occult Prime Minister without assuming the responsibilities 
of the premiership. Gambetta, as we know, wanted to become 
President of the Republic, or else Prime Minister with a secure 
majority to be obtained by serutin de liste. Until he could compass 
one or other of these ends, he preferred to play the Agamemnon 
sitting in the Presidential chair of the Chamber of Deputies. M. 
de Freycinet and M. Ferry each humoured this whim so long 
as it was possible, and indeed nothing could have been more 
amicably subservient than M. Ferry’s conduct while Prime 
Minister in 1881. He not only dispensed his patronage by 
Gambetta’s directions, but framed all Government measures 
according to the Dictator’s tastes, and even agreed to the 
performance of little Parliamentary comedies, in which Gambetta 
pretended to attack the Cabinet in order to dispel the notion 
that M. Ferry was not a free agent. This state of things, 
however, could not continue after the general election of 1881, 
when a strong Republican majority was returned—not to 
support the Ferry Cabinet, but to set up something better. 
Gambetta forgot that in putting on the gloves with his friend 
Ferry, simply pour amuser [& galerie, he was apt to give knock- 
down blows which made Ferry look small. The cautious 
Lorrainer felt that he had had enough of these sparring-matches, 
and he had the sharpness to see that if he accepted a portfolio in 
the “Grand Ministére,” which Gambetta formed in November 
1881, he would confirm the general opinion that throughout his 
premiership he had only been the great man’s puppet. For all 
this, it was a very brave thing he did in refusing to sit in 
Gambetta’s Cabinet. Gambetta was deeply offended and doubtless 
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as much surprised as Richelieu would have been if Brother 
Joseph had declined to “act any longer with him for the 
present.” Happily the Dictator could not punish Brother Jules as 
the Cardinal would have chastised Brother Joseph. He sent 
twice to Ferry to offer him a portfolio, wrote to him once, and 
ended by proposing to get him elected life-senator and President 
of the Upper House. But when all these favours were declined 
with thanks, he shrugged his shoulders and exclaimed: “ Mais 
eest absurde!” meaning that his friend Ferry had come to think 
a little too much of himself. 

Two months after this the “Grand Ministére” had fallen. 
Jules Ferry had given the Scrutin de Liste Bill his vote, but he 
had refrained from exerting any influence on behalf of the Cabinet. 
“O'est un coup de Ferry!” ejacuiated Gambetta, when the 
numbers of the division were announced,*and upon somebody’s 
remarking that Ferry had voted aright, “ Bah, you should have 
seen him in the smoking-room,” growled the angry chief. “But 
he was speaking up loudly for you in the smoking-room.” ‘‘The 
song is in the tune,” answered Gambetta, “ and Jules was singing 
flat.” 

The fact is that the fate of the Scrutin Bill had turned wholly 
on the question as to whether Gambetta could be trusted. The 
measure establishing election by caucus would have placed absolute 
power in his hands for years, and the Left Centre were naturally 
afraid of this prospect, which was tantamount to the destruction 
of regular Parliamentary government. But before committing 
themselves to a coalition with Radicals and Monarchists, many 
of these moderate Liberals came and sounded Ferry. He would 
only answer that he was sure Gambetta meant well, and so forth ; 
but of course this was not enough, and the Moderates marched 
over to M. Clémenceau. The day after this vote M. Ferry was 
back in office with the portfolio of Public Instruction, and 
thirteen months later he was Prime Minister once more, but this 
time under conditions very different from those which had 
chequered his first Administration. Gambetta was dead, three 
Cabinets had been overthrown within eight months, and M. Ferry 
was actually able to make a favour of accepting a post in which 
M. de Freycinet, M. Duclere and M. Fallitres had wretchedly 
failed. Things had come to such a pass that if M. Ferry had 
objected to form a Government, M. Grévy would have resigned. 


* The Scrutin de Liste Bill was rejected in the Chamber of Deputies on 
the 27th January, 1882, by 282 to 227. 
+ © Le ton fait la chanson, et Jules chantait faux.” 
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Thus M. Ferry was truly on a certain day the Deus ex machina. 
His advance to a position so powerful can only be explained by 
comparing him to the winner of an obstacle race. Nine years 
ago, any politician contemplating the possibility of Gambetta’s 
death, would have named at least six Republicans now living as 
more likely than M. Ferry to succeed him as leader of the party. 
He would have named Jules Simon, Léon Say, William Wadding- 
ton, Charles de Freycinet, Challemel-Lacour, or Eugene Clémen- 
ceau ; and supposing all these runners had started with M. Ferry 
over a flat course, it may be questioned, to keep up the racing 
metaphor, whether Ferry would have been so much as placed. 
But in an obstacle race, one man comes to grief at the “ hanging- 
tub,” one at the crawling, another at the water-jump, and the 
winner is often the man who, having scrambled through every 
thing in a haphazard fashion, comes in alone—all the others 
having dropped off. 

No man ever spoilt a fine chance so sadly as Jules Simon 
—the first to “drop off”--and this all for want of a little spirit 
at the right moment. The author of many learned and enter- 
taining works on political economy, a bright scholar, charming 
causeur, persuasive debater, a man of handsome face and lordly 
bearing, infinitely respectable in his private life, full of diplo- 
matic tact and with a genuine aptitude for administration—M. 
Simon had all the qualifications of a party-leader. Under the 
Empire he was an Orleanist, but he let himself be converted to 
Republicanism by M. Thiers after the war, and he was the only 
Minister whom Thiers trusted to the extent of never meddling 
with the business of his department. He was Minister of 
Public Instruction and Worship for more than two years, and 
acquitted himself of his functions in a manner to please both 
Catholics and Freethinkers, cardinals and vivisecting professors. 
He was perhaps a little too unctuous in his phrases; he had a 
suspicious facility for weeping, and he scattered compliments and 
promises about him as a beadle sprinkles holy water in a May- 
day procession. But these are the little arts of diplomacy: M. 
Simon could be quite firm in dismissing a Bonapartist professor, 
even while shedding tears over the poor man’s appeal to be 
suffered to earn his bread in peace; and when he wassent as High 
Commissioner of the Government to visit the pontoons and prisons 
in which Communists were confined, all his tender pity for political 
offenders in general (he recognised many of his quondam electors 
in bonds) did not prevent him from investigating each individual 
case with unemotional acumen. He had power to liberate whom 
he pleased, but he used it sparingly. At Brest he was much 
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pained by the rudeness of a prisoner to whom he had said kindly: 
“ Why are you here, my friend?” “For having too much studied 
your books,” was the sniggering answer.* He had another dis- 
agreeable shock at the prison of Versailles, where Louise Michel 
called him “ Views farceur.” 

But Jules Simon rendered some very great service to the 
Republican cause. The office-holders of to-day often talk as if 
they had founded the Republic—which shows that they have 
defective memories. The Comte de Chambord was the real 
“Father of the Republic,” as even Senator Wallon must acknow- 
ledge in his meditative moments.t If the Bourbon prince had 
been anything better than a Quaker, Monarchy would have been 
restored after the Commune—in fact, during the five years that 
followed the civil war, the Republic merely lived under respite of 
a death-sentence, so to say, until its enemies agreed as to how it 
should be exterminated. But they could not agree, and Jules 
Simon was in a large measure the cause of this. He went about 
among the Orleanists, coaxing over this one and that one to the 
idea that Republicanism was the only practical thing for the 
moment. His favourite argument was this, that Socialists and 
other such people could be put down much more summarily by 
a Republican Government than by a King. Under a Bourbon 
Sovereign, Liberals and Socialists would make common cause, and 
there would inevitably be another revolution before long ; but if 
the Orleanists would only take the Republic under their patronage 
they might rule the country according to their doctrines, just as 
the English Whigs had long ruled England, keeping their Radical 
tail in subjection. With these words, Jules Simon wiled away 
many ; and the trophies of success thickened upon him. He was 
elected to the French Academy; in 1875 he was nominated a 
life-senator, and in 1876, some months after the first general 
election under the new Constitution, he became Prime Minister. 

He kept his post for about eight months, and then one 
memorable morning he allowed Marshal Mac Mahon to dismiss 
him from it like a lacquey. The Spaniards, by way of expressing 
their disbelief in the consistency of courage at all times and in 
all circumstances, are accustomed to say that a man was brave 
“on a certain day.” One may assert then, without any im- 


* «T’Ouvrier,’ ‘L’Ouvriére, ‘L’Ouvrier de huit ans,’ ‘Le Travail,’ 
‘La Peine de Mort,’ &c., works couched in the purest philanthropy and 
which remind the working-man of all his grievances against society. 

+ M. Wallon was the mover of the resolution : “that the Government of 
France be a Republic.” It was carried in the National Assembly, 1875, by 
a majority of one vote. 
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putation on M. Simon’s general valour, that on the 16th May, 
1877, he showed an utter want of pluck. The reason for this 
appears to have been that he was out of health at the time—worn 
out by two or three sleepless nights, and disgusted with the 
worries of office. He had gone to bed on the 15th May without 
any suspicion that the Marshal President intended to dismiss him 
and his Liberal Cabinet, and he was therefore astounded when, as 
he was dressing, a messenger brought him a letter in which the 
Marshal cavalierly told him that, as he had been unable to manage 
the Republican majority, he must make way for stronger men. 

Now it was quite true that the Republicans under Gambetta 
had behaved very factiously towards Jules Simon. Parties were 
so divided in the Lower House that no Minister could govern, and 
it was manifest that the only way out of the dead-lock would 
be through a dissolution. But M. Simon was cashiered at the 
instigation of a Royalist Palace Cabal, who wanted the next 
elections to be held under the auspices of a Reactionary Cabinet, 
and he should have had the boldness to denounce this intrigue. 
Instead of doing that he sat down in his dressing-gown, it is said, 
and wrote a tame, self-exculpatory letter to the Marshal. He 
did not see that Mac Mahon had played into his hands by 
enabling him to take his stand as champion of the entire 
Republican party. A few brave words of defiance to the Cabal, a 
dignified reproof to the Marshal himself, and an appeal to the 
whole nation to rouse itself for a grand battle at the polls, this is 
what Jules Simon’s letter should have contained, and an epistle 
couched in these terms would have made him immensely 
popular. 

But the ejected Premier’s abject, doleful apology appearing in 
the papers on the same day as the Marshal’s letter, spread con- 
sternation and disgust through the Republican party. It was a 
whine at the moment when a trumpet blast was expected. Simon 
had missed the opportunity of being great. The Republicans 
were ashamed of him, and spurned him with a positive yell of 
execration. In the course of the morning he hurried to M. Thiers’s 
house, and began in a lachrymose style to descant upon his 
wrongs, saying that he had never been the Marshal’s effective 
adviser, that the Duc de Broglie had all along been guiding 
Mac Mahon, &c. “Why on earth didn’t you say that in your 
letter ?” screamed Thiers; and the lugubrious M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire, lifting up his long arms in woe, repeated like his chief, 
‘“* Why was not that said in the letter ?” 

Why indeed? If Jules Simon had shown spirit he would have 
been accounted the foremost man of the Republican party after 
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Thiers’s death, and he might eventually have been President of the 
Republic in place of M. Grévy. As it was, the Republicans, after 
their victory at the general election of 1877,* refused to rank him 
as one of their number, and he has ever since been in the humilia- 
ting position of a pariah. His speeches in the Senate are always 
applauded, but not by the Republicans. It has become the fashion 
among his former allies to speak of him as a renegade, and 
facetious party-newspapers have not scrupled to play practical 
jokes upon him. One of these pleasantries was rather funny. A 
paper announced that M. Simon had inherited a large sum of 
money, and that, in the excess of his philanthropy, he had taken 
to distributing twenty ‘napoleons’ every morning among the first 
five score beggars (being true Republicans) who knocked at his 
door. For days the Place de la Madeleine, where the unhappy 
statesman lived, was infested by hordes of vagabonds, howling 
“Vive la République,” and the police found it difficult to disperse 
these believers in M. Simon’s munificence. 

M. Léon Say has been mentioned among the politicians who 
once seemed destined to do great things. He may do some of 
these things yet, for he has not lost the confidence of his party, 
but he is such a rider of hobbies, that he can never be expected 
to fall into the swing trot of any party cavalcade, even though 
he be suffered to caper at its head. He has been Prefect of the 
Seine, Minister of Finance, Ambassador to London, and President 
of the Senate. He is a jovial man, with a plump waist, face and 
moustache, not quite sixty, the proprietor of the Journal des 
Débats, a millionaire, and the highest French authority on finance. 
He writes as well as he speaks, and he speaks like a clever book. 
The Bourse has so much confidence in him that his return to the 
Ministry of Finance would at any time make the funds rise, and 
for this reason every Premier has been anxious to have him in the 
Cabinet. If M. Say would only confine himself to finance as M. 
Cochéry does to postal matters,t he might abide comfortably in 





* There were mistakes all round in that 15th May business. The 
Conservatives should have allowed the Republicans a little more rope. If 
the Simon Cabinet had been overthrown bya vote of the Left, and if 
another Liberal Administration had been ‘put up to meet with the same 
fate—then would have been the time to dissolve the Lower House. But 
the Royalists were too impatient. They called for a national condemnation 
of Republicanism before the nation had grown tired of Republican 
dissensions. The 16th May was the making of Gambetta as a leader, for 
up to that time he had only been a free lance—“ wn fou furieux,” as Thiers 
called him. He stepped into the place which ought to have been Simon’s. 


+ M. Cochéry has been Minister of Posts and Telegraph under six 
successive Administrations. 
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office for years ; but he is a political Sybarite who chafes at rose 
leaves. He has no sooner accepted a post than he begins to see 
reasons for throwing it up. Hours are wasted at every change of 
Cabinet in trying to persuade M. Say to join this or that combina- 
tion; but either his Free Trade principles stand in the way, or he 
cannot sit with so and so, or he insists upon having such and such 
a man to be his colleague. The curious thing is that, while in 
opposition, M. Say takes immense trouble to get the offer of one 
of those places, which he rejects when they have been given him. 
He is not the dog biting at shadows, but the dog who snatches 
substantial bones, and then turns up his nose at them. 

Very different is M. de Freycinet, who has neither snatched at 
the bones of office, nor surrendered them willingly when they fell 
in his way. How came this able and active politician to fail so 
egregiously as Prime Minister? About his talents there is no 
dispute, and he entered public life under Gambetta’s special and 
most admiring patronage. A distinguished civil engineer, he 
was almost unknown to the political world, when, at the senatorial 
elections of 1876, Gambetta brought him forward as candidate for 
Paris. De Freycinet was elected, and all of a sudden he got 
talked of as the coming man—that is, the man who was to be 
Gambetta’s factotum. He had dedicated a book on military 
tactics, with some academical compliments to his patron; and it 
was remembered that he had been Gambetta’s military secretary 
and adviser during the war. He was supposed to be full of new 
ideas about army reorganisation, railway management, tax-assess- 
ment, and colonial extension. The first time he spoke in the 
Senate there was a hush of curiosity, and though he delivered 
himself in a small, piping voice, the lucidity of his reasoning, and 
his business-like exposition of statistics, produced a favourable 
impression. He was not much cheered, for applause would have 
drowned his voice. ‘Nous n’applaudissions pas pour mieux 
écouter,” said Léon Say politely to him. 

Unfortunately, De Freycinet too soon forgot that Gambetta had 
singled him out as an assistant and not asa rival. He did fairly 
well as Minister of Public Works in M. Waddington’s Cabinet, but 
the rapid using up of men in parliamentary warfare forced him 
out of his turn into the front rank. His total and often amusing 
ignorance of foreign countries made him unfit for the post of 
Foreign Secretary, whilst his want of suppleness rendered him 
incapable of managing a party by means of easy social intercourse 
with its most prominent members. He is a politician of self- 
asserting conscientiousness, with a smileless face, a distant manner, 
and a captious tone of saying, or rather speaking, “no” to every 
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proposal which he does not approve ona first hearing. At the 
Quai d’Orsay he always seemed to Ambassadors to be in a hurry ; 
but, though he would draw out his watch two or three times in 
ten minutes and repeat, “ Venons au fait,” he generally wasted 
half the time in every interview by telling his hearers that which 
he did not mean to do, “ because my conscience forbids it.” At 
the time when the rewards for the Exhibition of 1878 were dis- 
tributed, he told an English attaché that as the French Government 
had allotted 150 crosses of the Legion of Honour to exhibitors, 
he thought that the Queen of England would do a popular thing 
by awarding “twenty Garters.” When the constitution of the 
Order of the Garter was explained to him, he said: “ Ah well, then 
twenty Victoria crosses.” He once remarked to Lord Lyons that 
he was afraid it was only an antiquated insular prejudice which 
prevented the English from adopting the French decimal system 
of coinage; and he maintained in the hearing of Prince Orloff, 
the Russian Ambassador, that “every Russian peasant speaks 
French.” 

Respecting M. de Freycinet’s trick of pulling out his watch, 
a droll story is told. M. Tirard, now Minister of Finance, who 
made his fortune in the jewelry trade, once gave his colleague 
a gold watch as a New Year’s present, the reason of this gift 
being that De Freycinet had lately lost a watch. Next time 
the Foreign Secretary pulled out his timepiece in the Senate, 
a facetious member observed in a stage whisper: ‘“ He wants to 
make sure that Tirard’s present isn’t pinchbeck.” “TI am sure it 
is not,” answered the unjocular Freycinet, turning round quite 
gravely in his place; “you are quite mistaken in ascribing any 
such suspicions to me, sir.” 

De Freycinet and Gambetta soon quarrelled, because the former 
as Prime Minister wanted to follow out a policy of his own or 
else compel Gambetta to take the reins. “I'll be coachman or 
passenger,” he said with his love of logical arrangements: “but I 
won’t sit on the box and let you drive from the inside.” He had 
to resign, and the next time he came to office, after the fall of the 
“Grand Ministére,” it was as Gambetta’s declared opponent. But 
Gambetta at once set himself to show that, although he had been 
unable himself to command a majority, no Cabinet could live 
without his support, and M. de Freycinet was made the first victim 
of this demonstration. He was overthrown on the Egyptian 
question, and as M. Ferry did not care to be bowled over in 
the same style, the veteran M. Duclere was asked to form an 
emergency Cabinet. But this gentleman and his successor M. 
Falliéres, nick-named “le Gambetta blond,” were mere nonentities. 
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M. Duclere’s Cabinet was called the Long Vacation Ministry, 
because it was too obviously predestined to collapse at the first 
contact with Parliament. M. Falliéres’s Administration lasted 
but ten days, owing to the excessive modesty of its chief in 
recognising that he had been placed on a pinnacle too high for his 
nerves. On the strength of his sobriquet—though his only 
resemblance to Gambetta consisted in{his being fat and hearty— 
he had been giving himself some airs as a pretender to office, but 
his sudden accession to the Premiership in the trying period that 
followed Gambetta’s death, made him so giddy that he was 
smitten with gastric derangement and had to pen a resignation in 
his bedroom. It was then that Jules Ferry, laughing quietly in 
his sleeve at the discomfiture of his various competitors, came 
back to the helm as already described. 

We have said nothing about M. Waddington and M. Challemel- 
Lacour, who were once thought superior to him in their 
prospects because M. Jules Ferry has really always had 
advantages over these two rivals. M. Challemel-Lacour, who 
is now shelved, has been a much over-rated man, and M. 
Waddington is an Englishman. If it had not been for M. 
Waddington’s nationality, which has estranged him a little from 
French thought and made the French people somewhat suspicious 
of him, his talents would possibly have enabled him to keep the 
leadership of the Moderate Republicans; but then it has to be 
borne in mind that if he were not English—a‘ Rugbeian, a 
Cantab, a scholar and athlete—his talents would not be what 
they are. M. Waddington may remain a valued servant of the 
Republic and hold all sorts of high posts except the highest; but 
the greatest destinies perhaps await Eugene Clémenceau—the 
sixth on our list of men who were once preferred to M. Ferry, as 
“ favourites” for the first place. 

M. Clémenceau is another of those Northerners whose ascendency 
disproves M. Daudet’s theory. He is a Breton, a doctor by 
profession, a keen, cold man with a cutting tongue, and some- 
thing of military peremptoriness in his manner. He began his 
political career by opening a free dispensary in the Montmartre 
quarter of Paris, and giving advice gratis to the poor on politics 
as well as medicine. He was elected mayor for one of the wards 
of Paris during the siege, and performed his administrative 
business splendidly, at a time when almost all the other mayors 
were blundering. He and Gambetta hated ‘each other so 
thoroughly that it is a wonder they never came to duelling. The 
Breton Doctor, who loathes “gush,” despised the Southerner’s 
rhodomontade; and Gambetta used to bound and roar like a 
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stung lion at the contemptuous thrusts which Clémenceau made 
at him both from the tribune and from the columns of his 
newspaper, the Justice. This paper is not pleasant reading, for 
its editor appears always to write as if he meant to provoke his 
enemies into personal quarrels. He is a brilliant swordsman, 
most dangerous because left-handed, and a capital shot with 
pistols. Even the doughty Paul de Cassagnac once declined a 
meeting with him. 

M. Clémenceau has been patiently biding his time—which does 
not mean that he has been spending his time to good purpose, for 
he has attacked every Government during the last eight years 
with an utter disregard of the dangers which might accrue to the 
Republic through the continual overthrow of Ministries. This 
must lead one to doubt whether there is not more of personal 
ambition than of public spirit in his tactics, for the only alter- 
native would be to suppose him stupid, and that he certainly is 
not. He has now transferred to Jules Ferry the scorn which he 
formerly poured upon Gambetta, and the two men must be 
regarded as exponents of two completely antagonistic schools of | 
Republicanism. Jules Ferry used not to be an Opportunist, but in 
succeeding to the leadership of Gambetta’s party, he has had to take 
up its programme—colonial extension, little wars for glory, Protec- 
tion, temporisation in Home affairs, and in particular as regards 
the relations between Church and State. M. Clémenceau, on the 
contrary, is a Free-trader, non-interventionist, decentraliser and 
disestablisher. He is more in harmony with the Manchester 
school than any other French politician. That huge system of 
administrative centralisation, which Napoleon created, is to him 
abhorrent, and he is a partisan of local self-government on the 
largest scale. He is fond of relating how a certain village mayor, 
receiving in 1852 a copy of the new Imperial Constitution with 
orders to post it up, wrote to M. de Morny, saying that he had 
done as requested, and would be happy to post up as many more 
Constitutions as might be sent him thereafter. 

M. Clémenceau’s Church policy may be summed up in the word 
Destruction ; he goes much further than a mere abrogation of the 
Concordat. He looks to the day when Notre-Dame shall be a 
museum, and the Madeleine a scientific institute. He holds that 
the Republic should repudiate the Catholic Church and treat all 
ecclesiastical buildings as State property. He would not object 
to a Gallican Church being afterwards constituted, nor forbid 
members of that communion from buying back some of the 
churches if they could afford to do so; but he would apply to 
Roman Catholics the law against secret societies, and absolutely 
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prohibit French priests, under pain of banishment, to acknowledge 
the authority of Rome. When people arguing with him about 
this scheme, remark that “persecution never succeeds,” he answers: 
“Nonsense, it is half-hearted persecution that does not succeed. 
Protestantism was thoroughly well stamped out of Spain, and 
Romanism out of England. I should not expect to get rid of our 
French Romanists within a few years—two or three generations 
would be required to complete the extirpation. But if the work 
is to be done fully, it must be commenced with vigour.” 

M. Clémenceau will never do much when he comes to ofiice, 
because he wants the power of moving masses. He has already 
been yelled at in Montmartre as a backslider because he has 
refused to espouse the economic fallacies of the Socialists. The 
multitude is not to be swayed by pure reason, and no man can be a 
successful revolutionist unless he have a dash of the fanatic about 
him. Events are nevertheless preparing to bring M. Clémenceau to 
the Premiership, and this consummation will be important because 
it will involve the incursion of an entirely new set of men into all 
the public offices. M. Clémenceau’s influence comes, not from his 
doctrines, but simply from his combativeness which has made 
him the captain of a fine hungry host of young men who see no 
chance of turning the Opportunists out of their snug places under 
Government except by banding together as a new party. 

If M. Ferry could bring the China and Tonquin wars toa 
brilliant ending, could manage to create a Budget surplus, 
reduce taxation, relieve the military burdens of the country, 
and put an end to the agricultural and commercial stagnation 
—he might become a People’s man for some years. Indeed 
he might consolidate his popularity by carrying out half of 
the programme just sketched. The least success on his part 
in war or diplomacy would be inflated by his Opportunist 
supporters into a great triumph, because it is indispensable for 
the-existence of a party that its leader should be a man of 
reputation. Political ideas must be incarnated in a man before 
democratic electorates can understand them. Gambetta’s death 
took the Opportunists by surprise, and they were not prepared 
with a man to put in his place. “ Jowons au Ferry,” said M. 
Arthur Rane, and M. Ferry had the great luck of coming to power 
just at the moment when the Opportunists had begun to perceive 
that there must be no more overthrowing of Cabinets for some 
time. 
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Cuarter VII. 
MR. KATZEN’S LOVE. 


As Miss Weir closed the door leading into Love Lane, after 
Mrs. Jeffley, and turned in order to proceed to her own room, 
she saw Mr. Katzen, who had entered the house by the front 
entrance, crossing the hall. 

“Have you lost the little pain in your temper which was 
troubling you yesterday, my lofe ?” he asked. 

For answer, Abigail stuck her dimpled impudent chin in the air, 
and without even bestowing one look on her admirer, walked along 
the passage leading to the kitchens and offices. 

Mr. Katzen sighed audibly, and then went upstairs laughing. 
That morning his spirits were remarkably good, and everything, 
even the conquest of Miss Weir, seemed to him possible. 

Half-an-hour later he paused outside the door of the apartment 
which served the purpose indiscriminately of workroom, kitchen, 
parlour, study, and guest-chamber. He stopped and listened— 
Abigail was singing louder than her canary bird. 

“The girl is happy,” he thought, “happy in this wretched 
house. How does she manage to keep up her spirits ?” and then 
he knocked. 

“Come in,” cried out Abigail, in a clear steady voice. ‘Come 
in—oh! it is you, is it?” she went on. “Well, Mr. Katzen, and 
what do you want ?” 

“T want a chat with the fair Abigail,” he answered. 

“Meaning me?” 

“ Meaning you, and none other ; no offence I hope.” 

“No offence has been taken as yet; and if I were you, I would 
not give any.” 

Without waiting for any invitation, he seated himself on 


a wooden form which stood beside the hearth. All the furniture 
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was simple, not to say rude ; but everything was scrubbed snowy 
white, and through the well-cleaned windows bright sunshine 
poured into a room innocent of dust or motes. 

The canary’s song had ceased at Mr. Katzen’s entrance, like 
Abby’s own, and the bird was now hopping about the room, 
and occasionally setting its head on one side to survey Miss Weir’s 
visitor. 

“What a busy young lady you are!” he said, glancing at 
the pile of work which lay tidily folded up on the table. 

He had known that fact for so long a time, the young lady 
he addressed did not seem to think comment upon it necessary. 

“Tdo not like to see you working your pretty fingers to the 
bone,” he went on. 

Miss Weir lifted her left hand, and regarded it attentively. It 
was small, dimpled, plump. 

“There are no bones visible,” she remarked, apparently in a 
spirit of the calmest criticism. 

* No, indeed.” 

“Considering the amount of work I have done, do you not 
think they ought to have been showing by this time?” 

“ Ah! my dear, you know that is not what I mean. It is not 
right for a young girl to drudge and slave as you do.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because young girls ought to enjoy themselves.” 

“T enjoy myself,” she replied, turning down a hem as she 
spoke with great vigour and determination; “there is nothing I 
like so much as work.” 

“That is all very well, but it ought to be profitable work.” 

“This is profitable——” 

“Yes—yes—I understand, it may bring you in a few shillings, 
which you will spend in buying something for a man who scarcely 
speaks to you.” 

“Tf I did not spend it on him, on whom should I spend it, 
pray?” 

“On your pretty self.” 

“T do spend a great deal on my pretty self.” 

“ Fie—fie—Miss Weir, to say that to me who, sitting even where 
I am, can see all the darns and patches in your dress.” 

“Tam not ashamed of your seeing the patches in my dress.” 

“No! though you know it is said—a rent may be accident, but 
a darn is premeditated poverty.” 

“My darns are premeditated poverty then, and as for this 
gown it is good enough for indoors. I have a better for 
Sundays.” 


_ 
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“May I come and see it?” 

“You can see it if you like to go to church; but then I suppose 
you never go to church.” 

“T should like to hear one service there with you—not, 
however, the order for morning prayer.” 

“ Tf you mean the solemnisation of matrimony, I will tell you 
when I am going to be married.” 

“To me, though—only to me.” 

“That is quite another affair,” she said coquettishly. 

“But you will marry me, Abigail ?” 

“You have not yet asked me,” she returned, holding a finger to 
her canary, which immediately availed itself of the offered perch. 

Mr. Katzen looked at the girl. 

Things were getting om faster than he had intended; but, spite 
of her poor surroundings, of all he knew about her past, she 
seemed captivating with the morning sun streaming upon her 
lissom figure, her lips a little pursed up as she tweeted to the 
bird, her long dark lashes brushing the rich tints of her soft 
cheeks,—and he took her at her word. 

“ Will you marry me?” he asked. Without raising her eyes 
or turning her head, she answered : 

“Certainly not.” 

“ Well, that is civil, I must say,” said the new Consul, rising in 
hot wrath. “Here you, whom I have known since you were a 
chit of a child——” 

“With scarce a shoe to my foot,” she prompted, still con- 
templating her canary. 

“Lead me on,” he continued—declining her addition to his 
sentence—“ to propose to you—for, though you may not think it, 
I made an actual proposal which I mean to stand by, and you 
state, as if I had only asked you if you would have an orange, 
‘Certainly not’!” 

“T never was very civil, I am afraid,” she said, looking at him 
now with a whole world of meaning in the depths of her dark 
eyes. “I suppose I ought to have added that I felt very much 
obliged.” 

“You are enough to drive a man mad,” he returned. “Are 
you in jest—or do you think I am?” 

“No, I fancy you are in earnest ; and nothing was further from 
my mind than jesting, I assure you.” 

“Tn plain English, you really mean you will not marry me.” 

“T really will not marry you.” 

For a moment Mr. Katzen stood silent, gazing at the girl witha 
sort of sullen intentness. 
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“T move then,” he said at last with a forced, uneasy laugh, 
“that we read the Bill this day six months.” 

“Or six years,” amended Miss Weir, “ or sixty; time will 
make no difference on my part.” 

“We will see,” he answered. “How is it you never have a 
smile or a pleasant word for me? How is it you are willing to do 
anything for an old man who scarcely knows, and I am sure does 
not care, whether you are living or dead—while you treat me— 
me, Karl Katzen, to whom others of your sex have not been so 
indifferent—as though I were unworthy your notice.” 

“T am sure I can scarcely tell,” she replied. ‘ Perhaps I like 
Mr. Brisco so much because he does not want to marry me.” 

“But why should you not wish to marry me?” he persisted. 
“ The mere prospect of leaving this house—this horrible dead-and- 
alive house——” 

“T am not at all anxious to leave this house,” she interrupted. 

“ Almost all girls take kindly to their first love.” 

“Do they ?—some of them must begin to be fond early then.” 

“ That is your case, probably,” he sneered. ‘No doubt you 
lost your heart long ago to that young man round the corner.” 

“Which corner?” she asked. “ Be precise—there are lots of 
corners about here.” 

Her saucy speech restored Mr. Katzen’s good temper. 

“Come, Abby,” he said, “you and I must not quarrel. Some 
day you will be sorry for the way you are treating me now. I 
am going to make a great success—I mean to be a millionaire 
yet. Smooth down your ruffled feathers, and tell me, like my 
good lofe, if you would not like to be Baroness von Katzenstein ?” 

“ Not if you were Baron von Katzenstein,” she replied demurely. 

“You cannot make me angry with you,” he returned. “I 
intend you to marry me as soon as I can afford to support a wife 
in the style I should like my wife to live, and in the meantime I 
wish to show you what a mild, genial, forgiving person I am.” 

“Saul among the prophets,” suggested Miss Weir, threading 
her needle. 

“We know who can quote Scripture,” returned her suitor. 

“Mr. Brisco’s opinion is, that the somebody you mean does not 
quote Scripture.” 

“Tt says in the Bible that he does.” 

“Mr. Brisco would be obliged if you could tell him where. 
As you do not seem to have much to do, you might go over to the 
Rectory and borrow a ‘ Concordance.’” 

“You are flippant this morning, Miss Weir.” 

“Perhaps that may be because I have had an early visitor.” 
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“What, the new curate. By Heaven! I thought there was 
something under all this!” 

“No, not the new curate.” 

“Your young man then, I suppose, from round the corner ?” 

“No, not a man young or old, from round the corner or any- 
where else. My visitor was your great friend Mrs. Jeffley.” 

“The deuce she was !—and what did Mrs. Jeffley want?” 

“Her ostensible errand was to know whether Mrs. Childs still 
worked here.” 

“Good Lord! and what did you tell her ?” 

“T told her Mrs. Childs had not worked here for nearly six years, 
and that with my good will she should never work here again.” 

“If you have a fault, my Abigail—which however I do not 
assert, remember—it is excessive candour, a candour which at 
times is almost painful. But proceed, dear girl.” 

“T do not know that there is much to proceed about.” 

“You said Mrs. Jefiley’s ostensible errand was to ask con- 
cerning poor, dear, grimy Mrs. Childs. Did she not tell you the 
nature of her real mission?” 

“No, she did not tell me at first, but I found that out for 
myself. She wanted to see me.” 

“Vainest of vain young persons. You think all the world 
wants to see you. No doubt, though, Mrs. Jeffley admired you 
very much indeed.” 

“She ought, I am sure—but I have my misgivings on that 
point.” 

“May I ask,—why these misgivings ? ” 

“Well, for one reason, because I am not in the least like 
Mrs. Jefiley.” 

“T agree with you there—you are not like Mrs. Jeffley—not 
like what Mrs. Jefiley ever could have been in her best days; 
but what of that?” 

“ All, I should say.” 

“But my sweet darling—my dearest Abigail—my spouse that 
is to be in the happy future stretching away before us——that 
is right, smile. I delight to see your dimples—you ladies do 
love to look on a pretty face.” 

“So far as my experience goes, no lady loves to look on any 
pretty face but her own.” 

The answer delighted Mr. Katzen. He burst into a fit of 
laughter, this time perfectly natural and spontaneous. “Your 
experience, child,” he repeated, “that must be large indeed—it 


embraces, probably, Mrs. Brown, in Love Lane, and Mrs. Robinson, 
in §t. Mary-at-Hill.” 
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“To say nothing of Miss Jones, in Botolph Alley,” added Miss 
Weir pertly. “You forget, however, Mr. Katzen, my experience 
of life began before I ever entered this house. And even if it 
had not 

“Why do you stop, fair maiden ?—“‘even if it had not—— ” 

“Supposing you wanted to tell the world all about the nature 
and habits say of ants, should you not know their ways and 
habits as well after you had watched a hundred in their daily life 
as if you watched a million ?” 

“The point you wish to express being probably that, having 
studied the vanity, meanness and littleness of the female Brown, 
Jones and Co. of your acquaintance, you would be competent to 
write an exhaustive analysis of the characters of Cleopatra or 
Queen Elizabeth ? ” 

“T should be competent to form an opinion of their weaknesses, 
at any rate,” retorted the girl. “It would be very strange if, 
living so much alone, I had not thought a great deal about many 
subjects concerning which most people never trouble their heads, 
and I have come to the conclusion that vanity is as strong a failing 
among women as jealousy among men.” 

“God help your foolish, innocent little heart,” said Mr. Katzen, 
“men are never jealous.” 

“Oh, aren’t they ?” scoffed Abigail. 

“TI mean in a general way, of course. There are and must 
be cases where even the instinct of self-preservation induces 
a certain amount of perfectly righteous jealousy in a man’s 
bosom.” 

“T was not talking about any case of that sort,” said Miss Weir 
calmly, as though she had spent her whole life in the practice of 
the Divorce Court. 

“What were you talking about then, dearest—though not 
wisest—of dear girls.” 

“ About men being jealous of each other, for what I should call 
nothing. If any one of you gets on, makes a name, makes a fortune, 
marries a rich wife or a beauty, buys a handsome horse, starts a 
drag, sets up a carriage, immediately every man he knows grows 
wildly jealous. I have seen,” finished Abby, sapiently a. her 
head, “ quite enough to know that.” 

“ Really, to be scarce seventeen, you are wonderfully on 
young lady. I wonder if any man is jealous of me,” and \he 
looked sharply at the girl, upon whose figure the sunlight was ndgw 
streaming in a golden flood. 

“ You will soon be able to tell that now,” returned Abigail with 
the most guileless expression on her face. 
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“Why, in Heaven’s name, should I soon be able to tell that 
now?” 

“Because you are getting so prosperous. You are Consul in 
England for—what is the name of that outlandish place? You 
are going to make a fortune; then you will buy a title; then you 
will fit yourself up a castle on the Rhine or in Spain—it does 
not much matter which; then you will get a cab to take away 
your luggage from Fowkes’ Buildings, and leave poor Mrs. Jeffley 
broken-hearted.” 

“ And the same morning I will marry Abigail Weir.” 

“T forgot that ; and then all the City gallants who have been 
blocking Botolph Lane for years past, and insisting upon my 
smiling on them, will want to cut your throat.” 

“It is not always safe, my dear, to make what you call fun of a 
man who is in earnest.” 

“Did I ever say you were not in earnest, Mr. Katzen? On the 
contrary, I believe, as a rule, you are almost as serious as Mr. 
Brisco.” 

“He, at all events, is a person scarcely likely to excite 
envy.” 

« Bxcopt on the grounds of being so clever.” 

“Do you know, Abby, it just occurs to me you are in love with 
your benefactor.” 

“Perhaps I am; there is no just cause or impediment, is 
there ?” 

“None that I know of, but it might be prudent for you to make 
a few inquiries into his past history before taking him for better 
or worse. For aught you can tell, he may havea wife already——” 

“Or a dozen.” 

“No need fora dozen. You will find one a sufficient barrier.” 

“ Quite a mistake, Mr. Katzen. One might die—be poisoned 
for example—but how could any person poison a dozen,” and the 
girl looked up mischievously, and then resumed her stitching. 

There was a pause—the canary, which had fluttered up to its 
mistress’ shoulder, considering a convenient moment had arrived 
for favouring the company, suddenly burst into song. For a little 
while there was no sound save that of flutelike shakes and silver 
trilling roulades. Sunshine still streamed down on Abby’s figure ; 
her busy needle glinted in and out. Mr. Katzen, soothed by the 
silence and the picture of quiet domesticity, held his peace for a 
time, but at length he broke the spell by saying: 

“And so you do not think that Mrs. Jefiley admired you.” 


“She admires you, which is much more to the purpose,” 
answered Miss Weir. 
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“T always believed Mrs. Jeffley to be a lady possessed of a most 
excellent judgment, and now I know my belief was right.” 

“ Happy Mrs. Jeffley !” 

“May I usk, dear Abigail, how happy Mrs. Jeffley impressed 
you?” 

“T don’t think she is a bad sort of person. She promised to 
give me plenty of work,” and Mr. Katzen’s dear Abigail broke a 
length of cotton off her spool and threaded her needle afresh. 

“And you said, ‘Thank you, I suppose, and hoped you would 
give satisfaction ? ” 

“Of course! Why should I not? If I give satisfaction I can 
get work, and the more work I am able to get the better I 
am pleased.” 

With a smothered exclamation, Mr. Katzen rose from his bench 
and paced the room. 

“When will you learn not to make yourself so cheap?” he 
asked. 

“What has happened?” returned the girl. “ Nothing special 
has come to me during the last week. J have not been made 
consul anywhere. I must go on sewing just as if there were not 
such a place on earth as New Andalusia.” 

“You need not,” he said. ‘ Only speak the word, and I will take 
you away from this miserable life, from this grinding drudgery.” 

“Time enough to talk of all that when you have made your 
fortune,” answered Miss Weir in a tone which implied she con- 
sidered such a period likely to be somewhat remote. 

“Do you know, there are moods of yours which make me feel 
as if I should like to beat you.” 

For « second Miss Weir suspended her employment and looked 
at her lover. 

“In some countries, I have read,” she said, “ that is the approved 
mode of courtship ; in England however, the custom is different. 
So you had better wait till Iam Mrs. Katzen before adopting such 
a form of love-making.” 

Again he broke into laughter ; partly because he felt relieved she 
had not quite taken him at his word, greatly because this especial 
sort of badinage possesses for many men an inexplicable charm. 

“Whata funny girl you are!” he exclaimed. “ One never knows 
how to take you,” and then, still stitching away, she laughed 
too, while the canary excelled all previous efforts in the way of 
melody. 

“You seem ”—at this juncture interposed a thin, sarcastic 
voice— to be particularly merry here. I hope I don’t intrude.” 

“On the contrary,” said Mr. Katzen, rising and holding out 
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his hand in greeting to Mr. Brisco. “I have been waiting your 
return, and Miss Weir has kindly enlivened the time by airing 
some quite original views concerning marriage.” 

“Concerning marriage—humph! Will you kindly walk into 
my Office for a few minutes, Mr. Katzen,” he went on, “if you 
want to speak to me.” 

As they passed out together, the pity she so often felt for the 
friendless, desolate man stirred Abby’s young heart to its very 
depths. Something in his worn face and wasted figure—some 
suggested contrast between Mr. Katzen, confident of success, and 
her benefactor poor, struggling, lonely—stung her like the cut 
of a whip, and running after them, she said to Mr. Brisco: 

“You won't go out again without having something to eat? 
Dinner is quite ready.” 

For a moment he looked at her in surprise. Her manner was 
so earnest. 

“Promise me,” she persisted. “You know, when you fast 
from morning till night, you are always ill.” 

“T promise then,’ he answered, but he spoke the words 
reluctantly. 

“She is right,” said Mr. Katzen, as the girl left them. “It 
is not well to go for many hours without food. What a strange 
child she is!” 

“ Most strange,” agreed Mr. Brisco, “ to devote her life to one 
against whom Fate has such a spite.” 

“T don’t know that exactly,” dissented Mr. Katzen. “She 
owes so much to you that it would be strange indeed were she 
not grateful.” 

“She owes so little to me,” returned Mr. Brisco, “that I 
wonder she is grateful at all.” 

“T have but to repeat, it would be odd if she were not grateful. 
You had better make as much of that as you can while she is 
with you.” 

“While she is with me!—what do you mean? Where is she 
going ?” 

“She will go the way of all women,” laughed Mr. Katzen. 
“Do you suppose you will be able to keep her for ever? Do you 
think young men are blind? It is all very well for us to talk of 
her as a child; but you may be wise, Mr. Brisco, to notice she has 
shot up into a girl—a pretty girl, a precocious girl—who has got 
it in her to go very far wrong as well as very far right.” 

“TI never thought of her marrying,” said Mr. Brisco ; “such an 
idea never entered my mind save perhaps as a remote contingency 
—at some distant time. Have you any reason to think——” 
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“No, not I,” answered Mr. Katzen as the other paused, leaving 
his interrogatory unspoken ; “ but when I see a good-looking girl, 
the conclusion is not hard to draw that other people may see she 
is good-looking too.” 

Half-an-hour passed slowly by. The canary was still singing, 
Abby still sewing, the dinner still simmering on the hob—and 
still Mr. Brisco did not put in an appearance. 

At the end of that time the girl rose, lifted the lid of the sauce- 
pan, shook her head doubtfully, and began to lay the cloth. 

She made as much noise as she could with plates, forks and 
spoons, and often paused in her task to listen for the opening of 
a door. 

At length she heard one open and shut. 

“He will be here presently, pretty Dick,” she confided to her 
bird, and then looking round she beheld Mr. Katzen once again. 

“So you’ve made up your mind to go at last,’ she said. “I 
thought perhaps you were intending to stop all day.” 

“Such pleasure is not for a poor drudge like me. Good-bye, my 
darling lofe,” and he threw a kiss towards her; “farewell for the 
present, Baroness von Katzenstein.” 

“Good-day, Duke of Rhineland,” retorted Miss Weir. “ You have 
spoiled our dinner. Do go before you spoil my temper too!” 


“ Ah! my God, that would be a misfortune,” he remarked, and 
went his way. 


Cuarter VIII. 
SUNDAY. 


Rovnp and about the old house in Botolph Lane. churches lie 
thick as leaves in autumn. 

And with few exceptions autumn leaves could scarce seem more 
sere and dead than they. Here and there some notable preacher 
or well-trained choir attracts a congregation, but as a rule the 
old citizens mouldering to dust are not more lifeless than the 
weekly services attended by some dozen adults and the school 
children. 

And all the while there is a great multitude waiting without 
willing to answer if only called in some intelligible language— 
a mighty multitude that would fill the now empty seats to over- 
flowing—a restless and curious multitude it may be, like the 
Athenians, over fond of novelty, yet owning souls to be saved, and 
minds to be filled, and hearts to be satisfied. 

Empty as most of the City churches are now, they were emptier 


in the days when Mrs. Jeffley kept her lodging-house in Fowkes’ 
Buildings. 
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Plenty of choice and to spare had her captains and mates and 
other residents in the matter of pews and spiritual refreshment. 
Some went here, some there, some nowhere. Each Sunday morning 
regularly Mr. Jeffley repaired to All Hallows, Barking. It was 
an easy distance, just across the street; but Mrs. Jeffley was never 
able to manage the waik. 

She had something else to do, she said, than go to church; 
she wondered “Jack could be so absurd as to suppose it was 
possible for her to leave the house. If he were like anybody else, 
he would know she could not go out while there was an early 
dinner to cook for so many people.” 

“But you do not cook it,” ventured Mr. Jeffley on one occasion. 

“That has nothing to do with the matter,” retorted Mrs. Jefiley. 
“Who'd see to things, I'd be glad to know, if I was like some 
women, thinking of myself and going to church and the theatres, and 
all sorts of amusements? There are wives so situated they can leave 
their houses without everything going to wreck and ruin, but I am 
not one of them. I only wish I was. It is not from choice I 
stop moping indoors ; but there! what is the good of talking? As 
you are of no use at home, do take the children out of my way.” 

Which Mr. Jeffley was wont to do, nothing loth, though he 
would have preferred conducting his progeny to church more 
suitably attired. A plain man himself, flowers, feathers, and 
finery seemed to his mind out of place in the severe dignity of 
All Hallows, Barking. 

Having however found remonstrance of no avail, honest Jack 
resigned himself to this dispensation as he had to others. It 
was not his way to quarrel. The soft answer which is usually 
supposed to turn away wrath, was that in which he most excelled, 
and if he sometimes carried a sore heart with him into the house 
of God, at least he never took there the memory of any bitter 
word he could have wished to recall. 

Often Frank Scott, who generally accompanied him to the 
square pew where the children sat well in evidence, would, 
remembering the fray which usually preceded poor Mr. Jeffley’s 
dismissal to public worship, involuntarily edge a little closer to 
his friend. 

No sentence had ever passed between them concerning the 
perfections or imperfections of the self-styled best of wives; but 
Frank Scott knew Jack understood his silence meant no absence 
of sympathy, and Jack mentally thanked Frank for that silence 
more than he would have thanked any man for speech. 

When once the dinner, on which Mrs, Jeffley found it necessary 
to concentrate all the strength of her intellect, was over, the 
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members of the establishment were free to do whatever seemed 
best to them. After that stupendous culinary effort Mrs. Jefiley 
felt her hands were free. 

“Tea will be ready at half-past five,” she was wont to say, 
“for any person who wants it.” As a rule very few did want it— 
grog being a beverage much more to the taste of Mrs. Jeffley’s 
seafaring friends than Congou. Supper was laid at nine—cold 
strictly. 

Each individual has his own way of keeping the Christian 
Sabbath holy. Mrs. Jeffley kept it, with cold meat, salad and 
pickles. 

“There is never any cooking in my house,” she frequently 
declared, “ on Sundays after two o’clock dinner; other people can 
do as they like of course, but I am not going to have chops and 
steaks and kidneys grilling from morning till night on Sundays 
for anybody.” 

Water for internal use was the only thing to be found hot in 
Mrs. Jefiley’s domain after the hour she mentioned, but of it a 
generous supply was provided. 

Those who remained at home, and those who passed the 
evening out, alike seemed to require quantities of that innocent 
fluid. 

“Pah!” said Mr. Katzen. “On Sunday night the house reeks 
of rum and whiskey,” and he might have added of tobacco as well, 
and afterwards inserted an addendum to the effect that it reeked 
every night in like manner. 

So long as Jack “took himself out” of his wife’s way, she 
eared very little where he spent the hours after his dinner on 
Sunday. 

Usually he went a few miles into the country to see some 
farmer friend, taking one or more of the children with him. 

Mr. Katzen had friends likewise, though unconnected with 
agriculture, and when he did not visit them he was wont, weather 
and season permitting, to stroll into Hyde Park and picture to 
himself the time when he too would have his equipage—his 
coachman, his footman, and pair of chestnuts. 

On the Sunday following that Whitsuntide, when what he 
mentally styled “a great piece of luck” came to him, some 
vague idea of repairing to morning service and seeing Abby in 
her best bib and tucker crossed his mind ; but he refrained—first, 
because he had not a notion which church Miss Weir attended ; 
and second, because though flirting with and even offering to marry 
her under the rose was one thing, appearing in public as her lover 
seemed quite another. He meant no wrong by the girl—if he 
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had, he was aware it would have been of no use; and in any case, 
though not a man timid of consequences, he knew the storm, in 
such event certain to ensue, might be dangerous. 

But what he called his heart did not hold any evil intention 
towards Abby. As a friend, as a comrade, as a wife, he felt she 
would suit him to perfection, but Abby betrayed seemed quite 
another matter. 

“TI shouldn’t care to be the man,” he considered, “and yet girls 
as high spirited as she, have, without any great amount of 
persuasion either, trodden the downward path and proved meek 
enough at the bottom.” 

With a feeling almost of dread, Mr. Katzen turned from the 
picture himself had drawn. 

“What can that old fool be thinking of,” he considered, “ to 
leave her alone as he does? She might get into any mischief and 
he be not a bit the wiser. When I give up my office who will be 
on the spot to know who comes and who goes? It is necessary 
for thee to get rich, my Karl, and remove her from temptation ; 
but till I am a little firmer I must not go too fast, I must 
refrain from spending time with my pretty vixen. And she 
also, she will like me the better when she sees that, after all, 
a man’s whole world is not bounded by the light in a woman’s 
eyes. My faith, neitheris it! If there were not a woman on earth, 
plenty of things would remain worth striving for—and money 
can buy them. That is so, my Karl—money, friend money—the 
root of all evil, the root of all good!” 

As if in support of his theory, Miss Weir did on that especial 
Trinity Sunday morning, when she entered church, give one swift 
glance round as if searching for an expected face. She was 
adorned in youth, a pretty coquettish bonnet, small, and of a 
shape just then in vogue. Her dress, of some cheap effective 
material, fitted her to perfection. Everything about her was 
trim, and what any one of Mrs. Jeffley’s admirers might truly 
have called “ taut ”’—no flying ribbons, or waving plumes, or ends 
of lace. The set of her gown, the fit of her boots and gloves, 
reminded one of a Frenchwoman; but she was fresh and bright 
and wholesome, and good to look upon, as though that moment 
come out of some great English country house. There might be 
much in her lot, and something in her cruel past, a good 
mother could have wished different, but there was nothing in her 
face. 

Across it sunshine and shadow were for ever playing at hide- 
and-seek. Now the eyes were dancing with amusement and 
smiles that showed cunning dimples in the cheeks, and made any 
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male onlooker believe the girl could never seem prettier than 
when full of fun, nearly rippling over into laughter. 

But when she was serious—when sad or grave or sorry—there 
arose out of the depths of her nature an expression which gave to 
every feature a beauty hitherto lacking. It seemed as though at 
such times it was her real soul which looked out of the window 
of her eyes—the spirit known only to God—which for a brief 
instant made itself dimly perceived. Then, as through a veil 
darkly, there could be caught a glimpse of a nature able to bear, 
not merely patiently, but cheerfully, such loneliness and 
deprivation and hardship as fall to the lot of few. 

Out of the unlikeliest materials she had built a palace of 
content. In her life, as in the room where she spent most of her 
solitary hours, there was nothing the world would have accounted 
beautiful or desirable, yet she so set out and decked her 
existence, just as she did the few articles her apartment contained, 
that she ended by making believe she had everything at 
command the heart of woman need desire to render her happy. 

Pass out from some great house where you have seen the 

children of rich people—pale and peevish, tired of luxury, weary of 
their toys, disgusted by the very profusion of gifts they have 
received—and, wandering into the nearest street in which Poverty 
dwells, ask yourself whether even in this world there is no com- 
pensation for the poor? Behold yon group of happy, grimy 
little girls gathered round the proud possessor of that old, 
filthy, battered wooden doll, which has met with every casualty 
possible to its species. It has lain among the cinders—it has been 
thrust between the bars of the grate—it has been flung against 
brick walls by rude boys, and got its nose battered—it has not 
as much hair on its pate as could suffice to split a cane; yet it 
remains beautiful to the imagination of its followers. It is 
hugged to sleep in the arms of some tiny child scarce less ugly, 
and quite as dirty as itself. Or view this group of young persons, 
not one of whose ages exceed five years. They are kneeling or 
squatting on the pavement—which can make their garments no 
grimier than before—engaged in the entrancing occupation of 
making a mud pie. They are as filthy as the pie, but that adds 
to the pleasure of their lives. They know at any moment a 
shrill voice, followed by the possessor of a strong hand, may 
come to interrupt their joy; but they catch the fleeting 
moments—the very incertitude intensifies their rapture. 

The upshot of all of which is, that they who have the least, 
enjoy it the most; that the mind can spread a feast out of the 
humblest viands; that for the benefit of those of low estate and 
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of no account, miracles, which to the rich might well seem 
tantamount to the marvel of five thousand being fed on five barley 
loaves and two small fishes, are daily repeated. 

For Abigail Weir most certainly they were. In the time which 
ensued after she sought and found a shelter in Botolph Lane, she 
had not even the semblance of a wooden doll wherewith, like other 
children, to play at mother, nurse, schoolmistress, aunt and 
sister. But she made her own play for herself. The very stones 
of the courtyard seemed capable of providing the poor waif with 
amusement. The old house—with its leads, its long passages, its 
steep back stairs, its brewhouse, its inlaid circles on the drawing- 
room chimneypiece, its marble hearths, its wainscots, its 
panelling—was to her a kingdom the resources of which seemed 
inexhaustible. 

The moment she grew strong enough to stand on her poor thin 
little legs she began to sing, and then to try to be useful. Since 
those days the years had passed, and she was, as Mr. Katzen 
truthfully said, a child “not any more,” but she was merry and 
helpful still. 

On that Trinity Sunday the few persons who were in church 
knew and spoke to her. She was a stray, friendless and desolate 
no longer, but a bright pretty girl, who, having worked hard for 
six days, always looked forward to the beginning of a week as the 
happiest of happy seasons. 

She had left the dinner cooking itself, and on her return home 
served it almost immediately. It was asimple meal, as simple 
almost as meal could be, yet Mr. Brisco declared such an expendi- 
ture could not possibly continue. 

“Putany money you have to spare in the savings-bank,” he said 
almost harshly, “but don’t spend it on luxurious meals. You 
will want it all some day. Supposing anything were to happen to 
me, and you were forced to turn out of here, how would you pay, 
even for lodgings, if you did not possess a sixpence between you 
and starvation ? ” 

“TJ don’t mean anything to happen to you,” she answered ; “ but 
if anything did happen,” she went on, recognising the evil mood 
which held possession of Mr. Brisco, “we know who tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb. Was notIa shorn lamb when I came 
here, and only think what a warm fold I have lain snug in ever 
since!” 

As she spoke she laid her hand impulsively on Mr. Brisco’s 
arm. 

With distressing promptitude he removed and gave it back to 
her again—he was wont thus to repress any approach to familiarity. 
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If he did not say in so many words that such demonstrations 
were unpleasant to him, he told her the fact by actions which were 
unmistakable. They had lived together during years, yet though 
the girl loved him with all her heart, they were scarcely nearer 
than the first night they met. 

Mr. Brisco barely tasted the frugal dinner, and before Abigail 
had finished. her meal he took his hat and went out. Shortly 
after his departure Miss Weir also emerged from the gloom of the 
house, so old, so changed, so lonely, so forlorn, into the bright 
sunshine which bathed Tower Street, as if in a sea of molten gold. 


Cuapter IX, 
LESS THAN KIN. 


Ix the very heart of the City there are on Sunday walks to be found 
as quiet and as desolate as though Cheapside were Box Hill, or 
Lombard Street Salisbury Plain. 

From Ironmonger Lane to St. Martins-le-Grand any one may 
thread his way through passages, where scarce a creature is to 
be encountered, and if he likes to continue his peregrinations he 
can by a series of similar courts and alleys get in equal silence to 
Basinghall Street. 

It was this precise route Abigail Weir followed in the calm 
stillness of that glorious afternoon. 

In some of the churches service was again in progress, and 
every now and then a burst of psalmody or a long drawn out 
Amen rent for a moment the heavy cloud of calm stillness which 
hung over the great city. 

Slowly the girl paced the narrow passages, not alone. At a 
glance it might have been seen she was accustomed thus to walk 
' frequently, for between herself and her companion there evidently 
existed such an amount of intimacy as rendered constant conver- 
sation superfluous. 

Abigail looked very sweet. Her heart was full, and the tender 
light of a sorrowful and infinite compassion lay softly upon her 
young face. The man—naturally it was a man who kept step 
with her, shortening his own strides in order to do so—from time 
to time stole a glance at her. Something had vexed her, and he 
scarcely cared to ask what it was. Friends, however, cannot long 
keep silence under such circumstances, and at length he asked 
tentatively : 

“ What are you thinking of, Abby? What is the worry?” 

She looked up at him with a suspicion of tears in those eyes, 
which, though in no sense “ fine,” were after all, this man felt, the 
dearest, truest eyes friend or lover could wish to meet. 
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“Worth all the browns and blacks and blues ever painted or 
sung,” thought this mad adorer, forgetful of the thousand shades 
and shapes each of those despised colours can assume. 

“There is no worry,” answered Abby. “I was thinking of 
Mr. Brisco.” 

“You are always thinking of him,” said the young man—he was 
young—a little reproachfully. 

“Not always, though very often,” amended the girl. 

“Tf he were your father he could not be more constantly in 
your mind,” 

“Tf he were my father I should not fret about him as I do.” 

“ Why not?” 

: Because then he would surely let me do something he will 
not now.’ 

“What something ? ” 

“Let me show that I am fond of him,” she said softly, and then 
her full heart could contain itself no longer, and she poured her 
trouble into sympathetic ears. 

“It was not what you would account a nice dinner,” she went 
on, “ but I had taken pains to get something I thought he would 
like—and—and it seems stupid, but—” she broke off abruptly and 
then added, “I wish—I wish I knew how I could please him. I 
do try hard.” 

“Don’t you know, Abby,” said the young man, “ there are some 
persons so unfortunately constituted that they cannot be pleased, 
who, unhappy themselves, make everyone else unhappy? I am 
afraid this is the case with Mr. Brisco.” 

“No, the fault is in myself; perhaps I am too anxious, or perhaps 
he cannot forget what a forlorn, wretched creature I was when 
I skulked into his house like a starved cat?” 

“Why do you talk of the past?” 

“T cannot tell, unless because it has been so present with me 
lately. This is not winter, or a cold day, is it; and yet, do you 
know, I can feel the cruel icy chill of that night now as I walk. 
There was a time when I had almost forgotten it, but the memory 
of my degraded childhood has been growing stronger and stronger 
ever since I came to know you. I wonder how it happens.” 

The listener thought he understood very well how it happened, 
but he remained silent. 

“What would have become of me,” went on the girl, “if I had 
not happened to turn in under the archway? And oh! what a 
fright it gave me, to hear the gate shut before I could creep away 
again | I shall never forget wandering round the courtyard and 


peeping out of the cold and darkness into the old house. I thought 
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no palace could be more beautiful, and then that one night while 
the men were busy taking the last of the office furniture through 
the other door, I slipped in, and popped down into the cellar; but 
I have told you all this before,” she sighed. 

“Yes, and I never want to hear a word about it again. Poor 
Abby, you must have spent many a wretched day in the house 
since that night.” 

“ No—after I knew I should be allowed to stop I was never 
unhappy. ‘The life was heaven after what I had gone through ; 
and now I haven’t a care in the world except the one—that I can- 
not make Mr. Brisco’s lot brighter. If Icould only see a different 
look in his worn face! I wish some one would leave him a 
fortune, a great fortune. I wonder how it happens he is so poor.” 

“Many people—most people are poor,” was the answer. 

“ Ah! but not such people as Mr. Brisco. I cannot tell you how 
clever he is! When I am alone I often fall a-dreaming about him, 
and I sometimes dream—do not laugh at me—that something 
must have gone all wrong in his life when he was as young as 
you perhaps. A man can get a limb broken—why can’t a life 
be broken too?” 

“ How absurd you are, Abby!” 

“No, I am not—now and then when he has been walking about 
at night, I have heard words I could not help hearing. Frank,’— 
she broke off to say—“I want to tell you something I have 
never told to any one.” 

“Do not tell it to me,” he said, “if it is something Mr. Brisco 
would not care to have repeated.” 

“TI shall tell it to you—at least there are two things instead of 
one. I must go back to the time when I went to the old house— 
you know what a tiny atom I was?” 

He nodded. 


“T was stunted, and so thin you might have seen through me if 
you held me up between you and the light—I was a complete 
scarecrow, a bundle of rags and tatters—I had not clothing 
enough to keep out the cold—and it was a piercing, piercing 
winter.” 

“Oh! my dear, why wél? you speak about those cruel days ?” 

“ Because it is part of my story. Well, the first morning Mr. 
Brisco saw me—for I kept as much as I could out of his way—I 
was shaking both with fright and cold. 

“« What's the matter with you, child?’ he asked. I tried to 
answer him but I could not, so he went away, and after a little 
while returned with an old jacket in his hand and said, ‘Slip that 
on; it will keep you warm.’ — 
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«Tt is a boy’s jacket,’ I answered, not meaning at all to offend 
him, but just because I felt surprised. 

“Whether it is or not is no business of yours,’ he told me, 
quite ina pet. ‘ Put it on and stop shivering.’ 

“ He spoke so roughly, and seemed so vexed, I cried and begged 
his pardon ; but he went out of the room and banged the door 
behind him.” 

“And did you wear the jacket ?” 

“Yes, till it fell to tatters—it was moth-eaten when he gave 
it to me; but while it held together it kept me beautifully warm. 
Well, that is the first thing. The next is this—a long time after- 
wards, when I was moving some old boxes in his room to get the 
dust from behind them, I found that the lid of one came up in 
my hand; it was locked, but the hinges had given from the wood. 
In a moment the room seemed to be filled with a smell like the 
scent of dead roses and dried lavender, and spices and old coffins. 
I just peeped in—I could not resist doing that. The box was 
piled full of women’s clothes—dresses, and linen, and lace and 
ribbons. I wonder who the she was that owned them—Id have 
given anything to rummage to the bottom of those things packed 
may be before I was born.” 

“But you did not, dear. Iam sure you did not.” 

“ No—I shut down the lid again and pushed the box back in its 
place. Well, and more than that, I have often heard Mr. Brisco at 
night muttering about some one called Faith—Faith may have 
been his sister or his wife. He does not look, though, as if he had 
ever been married, does he ?” 

“ How do people look when they are married,” asked the young 
man with a smile which was not mirthful. 

“T scarcely know, but not like Mr. Brisco, at any rate.” 

“ Certainly,’ answered the young man, “I never before saw a 
man who seemed so utterly lonely and miserable.” 

“He is indeed most lonely,” agreed the girlsadly. “He keeps 
me at arms’ length, yet,” she added, brightening up a little, “1 
think he speaks to me oftener than he used. Once or thrice he 
has asked me what I am making, and though he did speak so 
sharply to me this afternoon, still on Friday, after looking me 
over in his strange way, he said,‘ Why you are growing quite 
a woman !’” 

“He is right—so you are. Did he add anything after that 
original remark ? ” 

“Yes.” But Miss Weir did not explain its nature. 

“What was it—come, Abby, you need not be so stiff with 
me.” 


2r2 
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“Only——” and she stopped and blushed, even while she 
laughed. 

“Only that is nothing ; finish your sentence.” 

“He said,” and her blush deepened, “‘ Don’t let the young 
men make a fool of you’” 

“Excellent advice—excellent as terse. And you, Abby?” 

“T told him I would take very good care no man old or young 
made a fool of me.” 

“ And what did he answer!” 

“That he believed it would require some trouble; but I must 
remember, the race was not always to the swift or the battle to 
the strong, and that sharp though I was I might meet with some 
one cleverer than myself.” 

“He did not offer you the benefit of his experience, should 
you ever feel you stood in need of it ?” 

“No. That was all he said. He was crossing the hall when 
he stopped to speak, and he went out of the house when he had 
finished.” 

“ And you sat down to ponder over his words ?” 

“T did no such thing. I went to Aldgate to buy this bonnet- 
shape.” 

“With which to make a fool of some man,” suggested her 
friend. 

“Perhaps so; perhaps not,” she answered, with a little toss of 
her head. “But,” she quickly added, “I won’t try to make a fool 
of you.” 

It may be that the minx knew she had done that already. She 
must, indeed, have been dense not to understand the whole of Frank 
Scott’s heart was given to her. In his simplicity he believed she 
could have no knowledge of the fact. He saw nothing but 
trouble which could come of it for many a long day, and with 
chivalrous unselfishness, he desired to bear that trouble alone. 
It was through no fault of hers, or folly of his, he chanced to fall 
in love with the girl. All their intercourse had beea conducted 
on principles of the strictest friendship. He was a lonely waif, 
she as lonely a stray: he earned his living hardly, so did she; he 
wanted some one to talk to, that proved to be her case precisely ; 
he had no sister, she no brother. Heaven evidently must have 
destined each to be brother, sister to the other. Mr. Scott had 
arrived in London without knowing a soul in the length or breadth 
of that hospitable city, and the very evening of his arrival he 
met with a stranger who afterwards proved kind as any relative. 
Miss Weir had lived all her life in London, and knowing a great 
many people she wished to avoid, she found herself one night, after 
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numberless odd and unpleasant experiences, an inmate of a house 
where she was not in the least expected or wanted. After she 
and Mr. Scott had been acquainted for a short time, she told the 
young man almost everything about herself, and felt relieved to 
find he was not so much shocked by the story as might have been 
expected. 

“You must always look and count upon me as if I were your 
brother,” he said, “and not to seem proud or disagreeable.” Miss 
Weir answered that she would. 

Wher. this pact was first entered into, the young lady had, as 
nearly as she could say, without possessing any baptismal certifi- 
cate, or memory of merry birthdays to which to refer the important 
question, turned into her fifteenth year, while Mr. Frank Scott 
was, he knew, bordering on twenty, and in those days he seemed to 
Abigail very old indeed. Each time they met, however, and they 
met often, the disparity appeared to lessen. Miss Weir had been 
privileged to see a great deal of life, and as she herself obligingly 
stated, she was not one to go through the world with her eyes 
shut. On the occasion when Abigail repeated Mr. Brisco’s remark, 
the pair had known each other for a space of over two years, and 
yet no one was aware of the fact. 

The girl had sense enough to keep silence to her many 
acquaintances; the young man did not know any person in 
whose ear he would have cared to whisper the secret. At intervals 
his conscience pricked him when he looked at Mr. Jeffley, but he 
knew if he told Jack, Jack would tell his wife, and Mrs. Jeftfley 
would tell the parish; for which excellent reason he held his 
peace, and still, only of course in a friendly way, managed pretty 
frequently to see Miss Weir, who was a law to herself, and whose 
time, unlike Mr. Scott’s, was pretty nearly at her own disposal. 

“Frank,” she began maliciously, after a short pause, “you 
would never try to make a fool of me, would you?” 

“Why should you ask such a question?” he retorted a little 
sharply. ‘How could I if I would?” 

“I do not know,” she said; “only I have been wondering 
whether Mr. Brisco had you in his mind when he spoke; whether 
he could have seen me with you.” 

“Good Heavens! I hope not,” exclaimed Frank. 

“Why should you hope not?” she inquired. 

“ Because—because— I don’t suppose he would be pleased to 


see you with any one, more especially with such a poor, out-at- 
elbows chap as I am.” 


“ You can’t be poorer than he is.” 
“ All the more reason why he would object to your knowing me.” 
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“T can’t see that.” 

“Well, I can. Here we are in Houndsditch. I must leave you 
now, Abby, I’m afraid. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” she answered. And for the first time there was a 
touch of constraint, almost of sadness, in her tone. 

“ What is the matter with you, dear?” he said, holding her 
hand. 

“ Nothing—that is, I don’t know. We had better not stand 
here. Some one may pass—and id 

With a sigh the young man released her hand, and, waiting only 
to watch her retreating figure disappear down St. Mary Axe, turned 
his face towards Aldgate. 








Cuapter X. 
MRS, CHILDS’ THEORY. 


Nommatty Mrs. Jefiley was the mistress of her own house and 
actions: certainly she was master, because Jack counted as 
nobody; nevertheless it is a fact that she felt afraid to tell 
Mrs. Childs she had not merely made Miss Weir’s acquaintance, 
but extended patronage to that unworthy young person. 

Mrs. Childs had no right to dictate what, or what not her 
employer should do. She was accustomed to earn her weekly 
wage in dirt and outward submission inside Fowkes’ Buildings. 
She never advanced the absurd theory that her body, much less 
her soul, was her own property. She always appeared fit and 
ready to do everything; she “knew better” than to refuse to do 
anything from the first hour Mrs. Jeffley and she “came to 
terms.” She was that lady’s slave, drudge and echo; but still, 
had she been a severe schoolmistress, and the bustling Maria a 
child secretly guilty of some grave disobedience, the latter could 
not have looked forward to the hour of disclosure with greater 
disquietude. 

She knew that hour must come, no matter with what care 
and cunning she might try to retard its striking. She adopted 
all sorts of little expedients—such as naming special hours; 
contriving herself to be in the way when Abigail was expected ; 
keeping Mrs. Childs out of sight and hearing till the danger for 
the day had passed ; calling herself in Botolph Lane; and on one 
occasion even chartering a lad to carry back a parcel of finished 
work for her, rather than allow Abigail do so. 

Spite of all precautions, however, the acquaintance was not a 
month old before Miss Weir and Mrs. Childs met face to face. 
They did not speak, of course. Miss Weir passed into the hall 
with a calm indifference practice had rendered perfect. Mrs. 
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Childs stepped out from the hall with an air of what would have 
been haughty contempt, but for the misfortune that the sight of 
“Missy dressed out in cool muslin and impidence” marred the 
effect of what might have been a fine situation. 

“You saw Mrs. Childs, I suppose, as you came in?” said Mrs. 
Jeffley to Miss Weir when they were both seated in Jack’s own 
parlour. She put the sentence as a question, though indeed she 
knew perfectly well the encounter must have taken place. 

“Oh, yes—I saw her,” answered Abigail. 

“Do you not think she looks a great deal better than she used.” 

“Tt did not strike me.” 

Now this, had Miss Weir only know it, seemed to Mrs. Jefiley 
a very cruel blow. She was so accustomed to hear Mrs, Childs— 
a woman who could not have been fattened had any one cooped 
her—speak as though, since her translation from Botolph Lane 
to the heaven of Fowkes’ Buildings, she could only be regarded 
as a female Daniel Lambert, that Abigail’s lack of perception as 
to the improvement in that worthy woman’s physical condition 
struck her as singularly unkind. 

“TI assure you,” said Mrs. Jeffley with eager earnestness, 
“since she came to me she is quite another person ; she acknow- 
ledges that herself.” 

“You could not have the statement on better authority,” 
answered Miss Weir drily. 

“At any rate, she ought to look strong,” went on Mrs. Jefiley. 
“She lives well enough here.” 

“T have no doubt of that!” agreed the girl, as though there 
had been something else she did doubt. 

Mrs. Jeffley, finding that the subject of her charwoman’s charms 
failed to excite the keen interest it should have done in Miss Weir's 
breast, began to turn over the “ little things,” just completed by 
that quick young lady, with an appearance of great attention. 

“You are a treasure!” she said at last. “I cannot express how 
much obliged I feel to you.” 

“The obligation is quite as much on my side,” answered 
Abigail. 

“T only wish I could keep you here always. What a help and 
comfort you would be to me!” 

“T do not think I should,” said the girl bluntly. 

“Why not?” 

“Well, for one thing, because I like my way, and unless I am 
very much mistaken, you like your way too.” 

“ But surely our ways need not clash.” 

“T fancy they would; at any rate, 1 knowthey might. But as 
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we are never likely to be together more than we are now, it is 
scarcely worth while wasting our time considering whether they 
would or not.” 

“No one can tell what may happen. It is the unlikely things 
that generally happen—now, isn’t it? Any how, I know I would 
give a good deal to have just such a bright active girl as yourself 
in the house to take part of the burden off my shoulders.” 

This was precisely what Mrs. Childs understood Mrs. Jeffley 
either happened to be thinking at that moment, or would be 
thinking ere she was much older. 

No one possessed a quicker eye for, or a more subtle insight 
into, the weaknesses of her employers than Mrs. Childs, and she 
had devoted an amount of observation and a space of time to 
poor Mrs. Jeffley’s failings that finally rendered her quite at 
home in the darkest recesses of that lady’s mind. 

“She'd have the young slut there,” thought ‘the drudge as she 
sped on the errand which had called her out, “before you could 
wink twice—a-sitting in the best room in the house, and spying 
and prying, and here and there and everywhere all in a minute, 
and laughing and saucing with the men, and driving me to look, 
at my age, for some other place to earn my bread, which the Lord 
knows is often dry and hard enough now. And Mrs. Jeffley 
wouldn’t care a bit; no, not a pin’s point, so long as she got her 
own turn served, or thought she did. I wonder how they got 
together. It’s that Katzen’s doings, I'll be bound. Mrs. Jefiley 
is crazy about him—anybody can see that with half an eye— 
and he’s sweet on Missy. He always was, from the day he saw 
her dancing across the hall with the lid of an old tin saucepan, 
making believe it was a tambourine. Id have tambourined her 
if she’d been my child. However, Miss Abigail Weir, if that’s 
her right name—which for all anybody can tell may be any- 
thing—ain’t in Fowkes’ Buildings yet; and it’s my belief she 
knows on which side her bread’s buttered far too well ever to 
be. Still, mind you,” finished Mrs. Childs, mentally addressing 
the combined wit, wisdom and wealth of the ward of Billingsgate 
which she was at the moment perambulating as swiftly as though 
beating the boundaries, “if she took it into her head to be mistress 
of that house, as she is of another in which she has no more right 
than my Sophiar, it would be neither you nor me would hinder 
her. All the same, however, I'll do my best to put a spoke in her 
wheel.” 

Half an hour is no very long period of time. Yet before it had 
elapsed Mrs. Jeffley and her charwoman had determined on the 
tactics it behoved each of them to pursue. 
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When Mrs. Childs returned from executing the errand which 
had necessitated a visit to Crooked Lane, she found Mrs. Jeffley 
lying back in an arm-chair seeming utterly exhausted. 

“Aren’t you feeling very well, ma'am?” asked the Fowkes’ 
Buildings Iris in accents of the profoundest sympathy. 

“T am so tired--I feel quite knocked up,” answered Mrs. Jeffley, 
and indeed she did look somewhat pale and worn. 

“Ah! I was afraid it was coming, ’m. I didn’t like to speak, 
because I know you never wish no notice took, even if you're 
ready to drop, as one may say; but I thought to myself, when I 
looked at you this morning, ‘Mistress has been overdoing it 
again.” Those were the very words passed through my mind. 
You ought to be more careful of yourself—you ought indeed.” 

“T am as careful of myself as I can,” answered Mrs. Jefiley, a 
little pettishly. “What is the use of talking nonsense? How is 
it possible for me to be always considering my health, with this 
great house full of boarders, and Susan going, and not a living 
creature to help me but you?” 

“ And I am sure, ma’am, I wish I could help you more; though 
I do my best, it’s little, ’m aware.” 

“You do a great deal,” returned Mrs. Jeffley in a tone which 
somehow implied less praise to Mrs. Childs than blame to someone 
else. “I wonder if that girl has got any boiling water.” 

“Tf she hasn’t, I can soon make some boil.” 

“And do you think you could bring me a cup of tea?” 

“Of course I could, ’m; but if I might take it on myself to 
speak, I wouldn’t run down as you are—no, I wouldn’t take any 
tea this time of the day. Nobody relishes a cup more than I do, 
especially when good, as it always is here; but it’s not fit for one 
who has so much on her mind as you,’m. It lies dreadful heavy 
round the heart, and you should remember you're up and down 
stairs constant. There was my first cousin, Martha was her 
name. She died of dropsy, and her one moan was for tea. ‘Do— 
do make me some, Jane,’ she used to cry, quite pitiful. The 
doctor said it hurried her off.” 

“Well, I have not got dropsy, or anything else the matter 
with me except worry,” retorted Mrs. Jefiley, raising herself into 
an upright posture, “and that I shall have till I die,” she added 
with a sort of desperation, flinging herself back again against 
the chair. 

Mrs. Childs did not answer, she only shook her head sadly, with 
a gesture it was a pity none stood near to see. In our midst there 
live most meritorious actresses who never have been, and never 
will be, seen on any other than the domestic stage. 
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Had all belonging to her been that moment swept into 
eternity, Mrs. Childs could not have left the room with a sadder 
mind, or more lingering step. There must have lain perdu in 
her nature somewhat of the same spirit that prompted the mimic 
Othello to black himself all over ; for though neither Mrs. Jefiley 
nor any one who cared twopence about Mrs. Jeffley, was there to 
see, she maintained the same mournfulness of tone and demeanour 
while making the tea and cutting some thin slices of ham. 

“You mustn’t be angry with me, ma’am,” she said, in a sort of 
would-be-cheerful-if-I-could, but still most sorrowful voice, setting 
down the nicely laid-out tray at Mrs. Jefiley’s elbow, “ for taking 
the liberty of bringing you up a morsel of relish. I can’t abear 
to see you going on day after day, thinking always about other 
people and never about yourself. And the pity is, there’s nobody 
to think about you, ’m. I only wish I'd nothing to do but that. 
What you want is somebody to wait on you hand and foot—some- 
body better learned than me, that could do in a big way what I 
strive to do for you in a little. Now do, ma’am, try to pick a bit. 
There’s not half an ounce of ham—and a beautiful ham it is— 
you always do buy the best of everything; but I took particular 
pains to cut it, what Captain Hassell calls Vauxhall fashion. I 
couldn’t make you any toast, the fire was so low.” 

“That wretched girl! she never has a fire,” murmured Mrs 
Jefiley. 

“May-I pour out your tea—or will you pour for yourself, 
*m? I hope you'll find it to your mind. Ill leave you to 
sugar and milk for yourself. Now do—do, ma’am, force yourself 
to eat a bit of the ham—it’s cut most delicate. You'll be laid up 
if you go on neglecting yourself as you are doing—I know you 
will. I’ve said so to Sophiar times without number.” 

Upon Mrs. Jeffley the name of Sophia always acted like a red 
rag on a turkey cock. ' 

For that young person she had the natural if unchristian 
dislike well-formed, healthy, good-looking human beings generally 
entertain for those unfortunates against whom Nature seems to 
have entertained a grudge. 

Instantly she turned to the table, and after adding a goodly 
supply of milk, took a long draught of tea—just such a draught 
as Mrs. Childs, after the heat and burden of a long day’s work, 
liked to take herself. 

“ That is good!” she said, laying down the empty cup. “TI feel 
better already,” hearing which delightful news her henchwoman 
poured out another supply, and again obtruded the ham on Mrs. 
Jefiley’s attention. . 
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“T may just as well have my lunch now as later,” compromised 
the lady. “I shan’t touch another morsel to-day.” 

“Don’t say that, ’m,” entreated Mrs, Childs. 

“But I must say it, for it’s the truth. I am getting com- 
pletely knocked up. I’m regularly worn out.” 

Mrs. Childs sighed audibly, and proffered some bread and butter. 

There are times when silence seems even more golden than it 
does at others. 

Mrs. Jefiley accepted two slices of bread and butter, which she 
folded face to face—this is a seductive way of utilising those 
articles, 

“ Mrs. Childs,” she said. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” answered Mrs. Childs, all attention. 

“T have quite made up my mind——” 

Mrs. Childs waited warily to hear what Mrs. Jeffley’s mind had 
in contemplation. 

“To go to Margate for a fortnight.” 

“JT don’t blame you, ma’am,” cried Mrs. Childs, relieved. 

“T feel I am getting worn out here. What with one and what 
with another, there is no rest for the sole of my foot. The dove 
Noah sent out to find out the state of the weather for him had 
not a harder time of it than I have, and if I was dead and buried 
my husband wouldn’t care.” 

Once more the misery of it all proved too much for Mrs. Childs, 
who again shaking her head, murmured, “Ah! he'd know the 
difference.” 

“ But,” resumed Mrs. Jefiley, “I have no intention of dying yet 
awhile, or being buried for anybody, so to Margate I'll go. They 
say it’s wonderfully reviving. Mr. Jeffley and any of the lodgers 
that like can come down Saturday to Monday—the trip’s cheap 
enough ; those that don’t like must do the other thing. I'll kill 
myself for nobody.” 

“You'd never get thanked for it,” said Mrs. Childs pensively. 
“And Ido hope and trust you'll stick to going, ma’am, though 
whatever we shall do without you I am sure I don’t know.” 

“You must rub along somehow,” answered Mrs. Jefiley. “I 
dare say I shall be as glad to be back as you to see me. I won't 
take much down, just a morning gown or two and a Sunday dress, 
and the children must be made tidy, for of course they'll go 
with me; but I can manage that. By-the-bye, you were 
surprised, I have no doubt, to see Miss Weir coming here this 
morning.” 

“Well, ’m,” confessed Mrs. Childs, “to speak the truth, which 
is a thing, poor though I may be, ma’am, I always endeavour to 
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do, and always should feel bound to do to a lady like yourself—as 
is a lady, hoping you won't be offended by my freedom, and mean- 
ing no offence—I did feel for a moment took aback when I met 
Miss Abby when I was running out to fetch what Captain Hassell 
wanted, and hope he found to his satisfaction ; but once I remem- 
bered myself, I called to mind that you had asked me about her on 
Whit Monday night, and that I said to the child as we were sitting 
over our morsel of supper, ‘Missus never does anything without 
a reason and a good one, and you may depend it was not for nothing 
she wanted me to tell her some little about Miss Weir.’ ” 

“She is doing some needlework for me.” 

“Indeed, mum!” 

“And beautifully she does it.” 

“T always was given to understand no manner of fault could be 
found with her as far as cleverness goes,” said Mrs. Childs, judicially 
impartial. 

“And so quick too,” supplemented Mrs. Jeffley. “I never saw 
any one else get over what she has to do so fast.” 

“Oh! she’s fast enough, I’m aware, ’m. Nobody can deny 
that.” 

“Now I wonder,” said Mrs. Jeffley, helping herself to another 
piece of ham—(“ Ill or well, she’s getting through the whole of 
it,” considered Sophia’s aunt)—“ what makes you so set against 
the girl. She does not say anything bitter against you.” 

“And very good reason too,” retorted Mrs. Childs, venom for 
the moment overmastering those manners on which she prided 
herself, and for which no doubt at a remote period of her life some 
one had paid twopence a week. “She couldn’t say anything 
against me—that is, if she spoke the truth.” 

“T tell you she never has,” said Mrs. Jeffley snappishly. 

“T am very pleased to hear so, I’m sure, ’m. Though it is no 
more than justice, I did not expect as much from Miss Abigail 
Weir, if that’s what Mr. Katzen talks about being her nom digger.” 

Mrs. Jeffley opened her mouth to ask Mrs. Childs what she 
meant, but on reflection shut it again. There ensued a moment’s 
silence while she sat—bread, butter, ham and tea, all unheeded— 
looking straight before her at nothing. 

“T wonder what her mind’s at work on now,” thought Mrs. 
Childs, but she too refrained from speech. 

“ Nobody knows,” began Mrs. Jefiley at last, “the relief it is to 
me to have got hold of such a girl. She is just the person I have 
been wanting for years. When I think of the money I’ve wasted, as 
one may say, over people who could not put in a stitch decently, 
I can scarcely contain myself.” 
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Mrs. Childs, for the third time, shook her head mournfully. 
The incompetency of sempstresses, and the consequent trials of 
a virtuous matron, were themes on which she felt it scarcely safe 
to enter, more especially as she herself had recommended a 
certain Mrs. Lacey for the post of wardrobe-keeper to the juvenile 
Jefileys, who had proved a disastrous failure. 

“ Now this Miss Weir,” went on Mrs. Jeffley, brightening up a 
little in consequence of finding she had made a point and could 
improve upon it, “takes all trouble off my hands. She buys 
better than I can. She is able to plan and cut out. She is not 
above altering or contriving, and she has the things here back 
almost before any one would have thought she had time to baste 
the seams. I only wish I had come across her years ago.” 

“Tm sure I wish you had, ma’am.” 

“She is likely to be a real comfort to me.” 

“ Any thing or person that’s a comfort to you, ’m, must be a 
pleasure to me, ’m,” said Mrs. Childs with cringing diplomacy. 

“So you need not be surprised if you see her often here now.” 

“T won't, ’m.” 

“ For I intend to give her a great deal of work.” 

“Of course, ’m, you will do just as you please about that,” 
said Mrs. Childs, who was bursting with rage. 

“ You may be very sure I shall, and I cannot see why you should 
put yourself out because I have at last got acquainted with the girl.” 

“Me put myself out, ’m?” returned Mrs. Childs, in a tone of 
well-assumed amazement and reproach. “I hopeI know my place, 
and have behaved according. I have always strove to do my 
duty; and though you may sometimes have thought me bold, 
’‘m, you know I was well intentioned, and only spoke because 
I could not a-bear to see you fretting and harrying yourself worse 
than any servant on wages and board wages, and getting no 
thanks back. That’s why I am glad, indeed, you have come across 
Miss Weir, ’m, as you think she’s likely to suit you, ma’am; 
and all I hope is, you may never have cause to repent your 
goodness to her.” 

“Repent! What should I repent for?” 

“T don’t know, ’m, I’m sure. It’s not for a desolate widow— 
slaving early and late to keep a bed under her, and without a 
friend in the world, so to speak, ’m, but yourself—to put 
herself in the place of a lady who is married and has little dears 
of children, and a house choke full of beautiful furniture and 
good paying lodgers; but I can’t help saying, if—poor though I 
am—lI had a husband, or lodger, or children, Miss Abigail shouldn’t 
have a chance of speaking a word, good or bad, to one of them.” 
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“Whatever is wrong with the girl?” asked Mrs. Jeffley testily. 
“She is always neat, and pleasant, and well-spoken, and in- 
dustrious. She is not much to look at, to be sure——-” 

“ That she is not,” agreed Mrs. Childs. 

“But handsome is as handsome does, you know; and I really 
can’t help thinking if she is not pretty she is good.” 

“You ought to know best, ’m,” answered Mrs. Childs. 

“That is just what I am not so sure of. As you remark, I have 
a husband and children, and lodgers; and if there is anything 
against Miss Weir, I ought to know it.” 

Mrs. Childs stood resolutely silent, with eyes cast down and 
lips compressed. 

“Come,” urged Mrs. Jefiley persuasively, “what is it? You 
need not be afraid of speaking to me. I am as safe as the grave.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Childs had her doubts about the safety of that 
last resort. At all events, she refused to explain. 

“Excuse me, ’m,” she replied, “but I'd rather say no more. 
There are things in most houses—all houses aren’t open and 
aboveboard like yours—that shouldn’t be spoke about. Whether 
a person is taken into confidence or kept at arms’ length, that 
person, unless she is blind, deaf, and a born idiot, can’t help seeing, 
hearing, and trying to fit into place—but it is her business to say 
nothing once the door is shut behind her; and nobody living 
could repeat any remark I ever made about Mr. Brisco or Mr. 
Brisco’s place, or the child Mr. Brisco took in, I'd care came 
round to him to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Jeffley sat perplexed. Mrs. Childs’ assertion puzzled her 
as much as that trick about the lemonade and the queen cake 
puzzled the cheated old shop-keeper :— 

** Give me a bottle of lemonade,” said the customer. 

When his wish was complied with, he altered his mind. ‘No 
I will not have the lemonade, but this queen cake.” 

Having eaten the queen cake, he prepared to depart. 

“* Twopence, if you please, sir.” 

“What for?” 

“The queen cake.” 

“ But I gave you the lemonade for the queen cake.” 

“But you did not pay for the lemonade!” 

“No, I had not the lemonade,” and left the woman unpaid-— 
feeling she had lost twopence somehow, though she could not tell 
in what way. 

In like manner, it would have required a clear head to dis- 
entangle Mr. Brisco from Miss Weir in Mrs. Childs’ muddled 
sentences, and, after that was effected, to state the precise sin 
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charged—beyond general pertness—by that worthy woman to 
Miss Abigail’s account. In some ways Mrs. Jefiley’s was anything 
but a clear head. There were matters about which a child could 
have led her astray. Utterly guileless herself, each fresh revela- 
tion of want of straightforwardness in others came upon her like 
a terrible revelation. 

The possibility of there being two sides to a question or a 
human being never occurred to her. She always believed the 
first story she heard, let it be told by whom it might (her husband 
excepted). She invariably sided with the plaintiff, and even if 
forced ultimately to recognise that the defendant’s tale might be 
true, recognised such fact under protest. 

Under Mrs. Childs’ manipulation such a woman was as clay in 
the hands of the potter. 

The very vagueness of the sin ascribed to Miss Weir added to 
its awfulness; the lurid light merely thrown on what might 
have been going on in the old house, and then, instantly withdrawn, 
added to the horror and picturesqueness of Mrs. Childs’ suggested 
drama! On the other hand Miss Weir, even if she were the Evil 
One in female form, did her work well and cheaply. 

What possible contamination could she bring into Fowkes’ 
Buildings? Certainly then and there Mrs. Jefiley abandoned the 
plan she had half formed of asking Abigail to go to Margate with 
her, but they might get to know each other better ; still she could 
not—she felt it impossible—altogether sever connection with a girl 
able to shop, cut out, and sew, and “ take a burden off her mind.” 

“ But Mrs. Childs,” she remonstrated after she had aliowed all 
these considerations to tumble for a while through her brain, “it 
is years since you worked for Mr. Brisco, and whatever the child 
may have been then she seems to have no bad ways now. Of 
course I am not in a position to tell, but it does seem to me, from 
all I have heard, Mr. Brisco would never have kept her all this 
time had she not forsaken whatever evil courses she may have 
got into long ago. Besides, what chance had she then, poor child, 
taught no better? Now she is a credit to the good education 
those ladies gave her. Where would you meet a quieter girl in 
the streets, or a nicer mannered one indoors ? ” 

“T have nothing to say against what Miss Weir seems to be, 
’m, but I know what I know; and having warned you, ’m, I’ve 
done my duty, and feel I'll sleep all the peacefuller to-night for 
having so done. After the kindness you have shown to me—for 
which I feel humbly grateful—I could not say less, but I'd rather, 
if you please, say no more; only r 

“ Only——” repeated Mrs. Jefiley. ‘“ You know it’s safe with 
me whatever it may be.” 
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“T know that, ’m, but still—however, all I was going to 
remark had to do with nobody but Mr. Brisco himself. Perhaps 
there is not so much credit in his keeping her as you think, to 
either of them.” 

“Good gracious, Mrs. Childs, what are you insinuating ?” 

“Tt’s not me, it’s others—tongues can’t be chained nor bound, 
neither tied, and there has been a deal of talk, first and last, about 
the ‘young lady’ in Botolph Lane and her ‘ benefactor.’ Put it 
to yourself, ma’am. Now shouldn’t you think it strange if some 
people who were so badly off they couldn’t afford a bottle of stout, 
and so hard they wouldn’t have thrown a starved dog a mouldy 
crust, turned all in a minute, and without rhyme or reason took in 
a ragged child, her eyes starting out of her head with hunger— 
sick and famished—and that, when she’d have been well seen to 
by the parish ?” 

“T have always thought it odd,” said Mrs. Jeffley—her eyes 
wide with eagerness as Abigail’s had once been with hunger, “ but 
I don’t see——” 

“No, ’m, I know you don't—how should you, but there were 
those as said at the time, strange as it was, perhaps there were 
good reasons. If some people had been paying moncy for the 
child, and couldn’t or wouldn’t keep up the weekly instalments— 
and those who had her chose that way of shaming them— 
mightn’t those people have found it cheaper and quieter to keep 
the child in the old house than to let her go, and have a fuss 
made, and so get into further trouble? Iam putting it to you, 
’m,as it was put to me by a party used to the law courts and 
acquainted with all sorts of wickedness. Don’t you think if all 
the ins and outs were made plain, and the whole matter revealed 
as it will be at the Great Day of Judgment, we might not think 
it so strange after all?” 

“T would rather not think,” answered Mrs. Jeffley, greatly 
shocked. ‘Take away the tray, please, Mrs. Childs. I couldn’t 
touch anything more, you have made me feel quite faint. I wish 
I had heard nothing about the matter at all.” 

“ Well, ’m, you would have it, you know,” returned Mrs. Childs 
in a tone of chastened superiority. “With my good will you 
would never have heard a word of the story. I am truly sorry. to 
have upset you, but it was not my doing. It would be my 
heartfelt endeavour to say no ill of anybody.” 

And all the while it never occurred to Mrs. Jeffley that no 
mention had been made of the nature of the particular crime 
imputed to Abigail Weir. Talk of Songs without Words! Pooh 
Rather talk of slanders without syllable! 








